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MOISTING HIS TROOP FLAG AT OSNABRUCK. W. K. L.idl.r of No. I Commando Brijodo •**/**»?'*J'J,„,Vind 

had bean entered by Field-Marthal Montgomery's llth Armoured Division on April 3. IMS. This famous Prussian Industrial ano 
railrMd centre, with a peacetime population of 107,000, offered little resistance: chief task of the Commandos P**'''"* 
snipers in the heart of the city, whilst loudspeakers gave orders to the remaining civillani. f »<»«■ ai.nsn wjirim 
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AT BUCHCNWALO. overrun by 
G*a. Patton’i U.S. 3rd Army on 
April II, IMS, a thousand citlaons 
of nearby Wolmar were marchod 
tii( milta to witnoas the horrors of 
tho notorioua Natl concentration 
camp where 21,OM emaciated and 
disease-ridden captives were found 
still alive t among the appalling 
sights was this lorry (1) loaded 
with skeleton-like corpaes. 
Headed by General Eisenhower, 
high-ranking Allied officers visited 
another vile concentration camp 
at Ohrdruf, near Gotha, captured 
by the U.S. 3rd Army on April I3{ 
a Dutch prisoner in the camp 
related hla experiences to the 
Allied C-in-C. a)* At Nerd- 
hausen, east of Gottingen, where 
troops of the U.S. 1st Army, on 
April 10, found over 2,000 unburiod 
diMd (political prisoners) a few 
survivors were discovered on a 
floor among the bodies of ocher 
victims (3>. Six hundred German 
civilians from the town were 
ordered to dig graves and remove 
the corpaoa for burial (4), 
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IN THE WAKE OF THE VICTORS 


Another chapter from Our Own Correspondent’s 
impressions of his visit to the British Front 
by Captain NORMAN MACMILLAN, M.C., A.F.C. 


M any of the roads in Belgium and 
Holland are surfaced with stone, 
cut in the shape of cubes and laid 
close together, without mortar or cement, 
on top of the levelled soil. Such roads 
stand up reasonably well to normal traffic, 
but they were subjected to terrific strain 
by the enormous mechanized convoys that 
poured in unending succession towards 
the Front. The severe frost had frozen the 
water in the soil beneath them and the 
expanding ice had thrown the ’stone sets 
upward ; when the thaw came the weight 
of traffic destroyed the surface. Wherever 
we went we found stretches of road under 
repair, causing the flow of traffic to slow down 
at one-way bottlenecks. 

American and British white troops and 
darkies worked on the roads. It was hard, 
unremitting toil, whether the surfaces were 
of pavd or of clay and broken stone. The 
pave had to be reset accurately ; macadam 
and dirt roads were resurfaced with the 
debris of shattered buildings, where these 
were at hand. 1 cannot say that the men 
engaged on this work looked happy. Most 
wore miserable expression.s, especially the 
white Americans. Here was no glory, no 
fame, but disillusionment arising from 
realization of the chores of war. Yet there 
was honour in the sweaty toil, for without 
it the all-important convoys could not go 
through to their destination. 

W Y day and night we passed lines of amphi- 
bious vehicles; buffaloes, 8-whcclcd 
naval ducks, 6-wheeled army ducks; followed 
and preceded by supply tittnsport and 
armour of all kinds, wherever possible 
moving up in a double row, for the great 
assault on the Rhine barrier. By day, 
vehicles on urgent priority used blinking 
red lights to distinguish them and give them 
right of. way. At night, headlights blazed, 
dipped to ours, then blazed again as they 
pasWd. But one long convoy of amphibious 
craft, on urgent call, moved lightless through 
the night; military traffic police stopped 
all transport going the other way and 
warned the drivers to turn off their head¬ 
lights to avoid dazzling the drivers of the 
oncoming amphibians. 

Tree-trunk Signs Warn Drivers 

Traffic Control utilized almost every road¬ 
side trK-trunk to display instructions and 
v/arnin^ to drivers. The more important 
signs were repeated every few miles. Roads 
were code-named ■ or numbered, and the 
words UP or DOWN distinguished direction 
to or from the front. One road might be 
305 DOWN ; another MAPLE LEAF 
DIAMOND UP. Tanks or heavy trucks 
were scheduled to a speed limit over soft 
or worn roads. Sometimes all traffic had 
to be speed restricted, as at approaches to 
temporary bridges where single line traffic 
was compulsory. 

Many signs, painted in black letters on 
large white boards, were repeated every few 
miles. Among them were IF YOU MUST 
STOP GET OFF THE ROAD . . IF YOU 
CAN’T GET OFF THE ROAD DON’T 
STOP . . . THE CAREFUL DRIVER 
HAS NO REGRETS ... NO DOUBLE 
BANKING . . . DON’T OVERTAKE 
IN FOG . . . OBEY THE SIGNS AND 
HELP TRAFFIC CONTROL... 
VEHICLES MUST KEEP THIRTY YARDS 
APART ... NO OVERTAKING. And on 



one tree-trunk, I CAN’T THINK OF ANY¬ 
THING TO PUT ON THIS ONE. In the 
front zones the signs became less official 
in tone. Two I noted were inscribed on 
white cardboard nailed to convenient tree- 
trunks, south of the Reichswald Forest, 
where at that time the 5Ist (Highland) Divi¬ 
sion was in action. They read : 

Oriff on the verges 
AnJ break up the route, 

We'd sure like to give you 
A kick with our boot. 

Ware at the girls 
To help your nerves. 

But remember the road 
Has dangerous curves. 

In the towns, traffic signposts to indicate 
the location of units’ headquarters looked 
like totem poles. They were covered from 
top to street-level with little plates of diverse 
’colours, signs, queer letters, and abbreviated 
names; and when the face of the post was 
filled ' more plates were mounted on the 
sides until the indicator looked like a 
brilliantly coloured, scaly, tropical animal. 
Everywhere prominent among the signs were 
the Maple Leaf and the Scottish Lion. 

VLfE stopped for a few minutes in ’S-Herto- 
genbosch (it means Duke’s Wood) to 
see the tnagnificent Gothic cathedral, much 
lc$s damaged than some of our English 
cathedrals; indeed, almost unhurt. The 
interior, which reminded me of Milan 
cathedral, felt damp and cold. There was 
no heating. But a number of worshippers 
knelt in the quiet building, most of them in 
the chapels alongside the choir ahd altar, 
intent upon their devotions, while outside 
the dull boom of U.S. “Long Tom’’ guns 
of big calibre broke the silence with the 
reminder that war waged over the land. 
When we returned to the car, Dutch children 
ran up to ask us if we were Canadians. 


GAS BOMBS BEADY FOB USE, to th* num- 
b«r of M.OM. »ach w«l(hlnt SOO lb. and filled 
with paralyting cyanogen chloride, were 
•hown by Nati ofTicert to their captors of 
the U.S. Itt Army at Lota. Germany, In 
mid'April 1M5. Mask* were worn at a prw> 
caution. Vko'.o, AsiocimUd P/tsi 

Before we reached the Grave bridge— 
protected by light A.A.—a flying bomb flew 
past us at about 1,500 feet, its roar sounding 
abdvc that of the traffic. Throughout 
Holland the Bailey bridge was almost the 
most conspicuous feature of the landscape. 



YO BBEMEN THBOUGH SMOKE AND FLAMES, a Britlih dlapateh-riJar apaad. past a burnin, 
bulldin, naar tha fatneu. rivar port. On April It armour of tha Britiah Ind Army moving up 
from Ouakanbruck had brokan out from tha Altar bridga-haad at Bathem ; aight da» latar tbag 
had antared tha Bra-nan luburba. PAGE 3 I’holo. Bri/is* Oguial 





In the Wake of the Victors 


This prefabricated bridge must have saved 
immense labour and much tiipe during the 
advance over a countryside so cut by water¬ 
ways. See page 364, Vol. 8.) We crossed 
the Maas-Wahl canal by Bailey bridge, and 
entered Nijmegen, where a fair-haired, 
curly-topped Dutch girl of about five stood 
on a chair in a window watching the traffic 
and singing at the top of her voice. 

We pushed on towards the forward zone, 
and after traversing an appalling road of 
mud reached the main road to Krannenburg, 
a small town eight miles from Nijmegen and 
the railway frontier .station within Germany. 
It had been captured the previous evening 
by the H.L.I. Medium bombers of 2nd 
T.A.F. had softened up for the attack, 
bombing both sides of the Nijmegen- 
Krannenburg road where defence points 
were sited. In a length of several miles I 
found only one bomb crater on the road 
itself, evidence of remarkable accuracy of 
aim despite poor visibility.. This one crater 
was being filled in by Pioneers, to restore 
the roadway Which was there reduced to 
one-way traffic. 

The Jerrican Cooking-Stove 

Before reaching Krannenburg I saw two 
undamaged German frontier radiolocation 
towers—of an early pattern—apparently anti¬ 
aircraft radar posts. Krannenburg was 
badly smashed up by the guns, bombs and 
rockets of the Typhoon squadrons. I went 
into a doctor's house. On one side of the 
lobby was his waiting-room, opposite was 
his surgery. Behind was his combined 
dining-room and lounge. A picture frame 
hung on one wall, but the picture it had con¬ 
tained was out of the frame. Tables were 
overturned, windows smashed, plaster gone ; 
books lay about the floor and sideboard. 
The house looked as if a gigantic impish child 
had been let loose in it. Yet it had every 
appearance of having been lived in until 
the bombardment began a few hours before. 

Krannenburg, with a pre-war population 
of just under 4,000, has considerable remains 



U*ut.-C*n. B. G. HOBBOCKS, C.B., O.S.O., 
commanding tho 30th Corps. (I^t) givos Capt. 
Norman Macmillan, Special Correspondent 
for ** The War tllustrated ** with the British 
Forces (centre) a message for our readers 
(see foot of next column), 

of ancient ramparts, and near it were the 
newer ones of the Siegfried Line. Its 13th- 
century church had an attractive tall steeple, 
but the sky showed through a few war-made 
holes in it. On a plot of open ground facing 
the main street some troops sat on wooden 
chairs brought out from the houses, cooking 
their rations on a petrol lire that burned in 
a torn-open jerrican ; the thought struck 
me that last time 1 warmed myself at such 
a fire was on the Transjordanian desert. 


east of the Dead Sea ; here it was in a dead 
town, through which poured a never-ending 
stream of armoured and unarmoured vehicles. 

We drove on to the beginning of the 
Siegfried defence system, and then walked 
forward. The road was camouflaged from 
the farther bank of the Rhine five miles 
away, on the other side of floods that lapped 
to the edge of the-road—by cut branches of 
fir trees placed between the trunks of the 
trees that grew in an avenue along the verges. 
The main German po.sition was visible on 
the wooded slopes ahead, and for some way 
back the road was open to enemy observation. 

T coui.D hear our bombers passing high 
* above the clouds. Austers spotted amid 
flak. 1 saw the tank crews stiffen and 
look up. Two specks grew swiftly in the 
eastern sky. I recognized them qtiickly. 
"Spits,’* I said. Simultaneously the tjink 
crews knew them. “Good thing, too ! 
they said. What a target that road was for 
fighter bombers ! If the enemy had possessed 
air superiority it would have been impossible 
to use it a,s it was being used. 

At the first anti-tank ditch of the Siegfried 
Line we met l.icut.-Gcn. B. G. Horrocks, 
the 30th Corps Commander, inspecting the 
position. I asked hjm for a message for 
readers of The War Illustrated. He 
hesitated. But when I told him the articles 
could not possibly appear for several weeks, 
he realized that security questions could 
not be endangered, as they sometimes are 
by quick publication of messages which 
may be useful to the enemy. And General 
Horrocks said : “Our soldiers have fought 
magnificently against considerable opposi¬ 
tion. We have definitely broken through 
now. Our trouble is roads and communica¬ 
tions. Yesterday we bulldozed over the 
country”—he waved one arm towards the 
land that lay behind us to the right of the 
road. “I won’t say that we won’t have our 
little set-backs, but we should be all right.’’ 
Events have proved his forecast, made at the 
opening of the Rhine offensive, to be correct. 



LOOTtBS SWABMED THE STBEETS OF HANOVEB afer it, captura by Can. Simplon', U.S. fth Army on April 10, IMS. Handtart, and bicvcla, 
wltli ■tol«n foedt w*r« through tho «hol)«thottorod thoroughfarot boforo tho Alliod Military Control took ovor aftor tho flight o4 tho 

oich poMco awthority. Ouring thU operation tho U.S. 0th Army cut the highly important autobahn which runt through Magdeburg (capturod April 
10 ) and tho heart of Pruttia Co Berlin. See ttory in page ZS# PAGE 4 Pno'M, Arjsfoiii 




THE BATTLE FRONTS 


by Maj.'Gen. Sir Charles Gwynn, K.C.B., D.S.O. 


W RiTiNCi on the cvc of the great battle 
which is bound to be fought 
between the Elbe and the Oder the 
task of the commentator is not easy. Before 
what I write is published the results of the 
battle will probably be known. That it will 
be the final major battle of the war is prac* 
tically certain, although it is impossible to 
predict how long hard and bitter fighting 
may be necessary if fanatical and desperate 
groups maintain a suicidal struggle. Apart 
from the action of such groups it remains to 
be seen whether the German Army will go 
down fighting desperately or whether there 
will be a sudden unexpected collapse such 
as has occurred in the Ruhr pocket. 

There can be no doubt that the Germans 
have deployed the bulk of their available 
forces on their Eastern Front, hoping that they 
would at least be able to limit the area to be 
overrun by the Red Army whose vengeance 
tliey naturally feared.. Now that the Allies 
have closed up from the west the Germans 
may d^'ide that protracted > resistance is 
useless and would entail only further devasta¬ 
tion of the country. German historians will 
find it hard to explain away the ignominious 
surrenders in the Ruhr pocket. If the 300,000 
prisoners taken there in the course of a fort- 
right had fought with the determination the 
situation demanded, a large part of the 
U.S. 9th and 1st Armies could probably have 
taken no share in the battle beyond the 
Elbe. Not until a "cease-fire”' had been 
ordered by the highe.st authority could sur¬ 
render on such a scale and under such cir¬ 
cumstances be excused. 


R?d Army would cause. Personally, I doubt 
whether the German Army as a whole will 
fight with the desperation Hitler has de¬ 
manded now that the arrival of the western 
Allies on the scene makes it impossible to 
stem the Russian advance ; and I shopid not 
be in the least surprised if we see some tame 
surrenders on a large scale. 

|~\ECLARED German Intention Was 
to Hold Vienna at All Costs 
It is now quite clear that the renewal of 
the Russian offensive on the Oder-Neisse 
line was deliberately postponed till the Anglo- 
American Armies had reached the Elbe, in 
order to give the best prospects of securing 
decisive results. It is equally evident that the 
threat of the Russian offensive immensely 
facilitated the Allied advance from the 
Rhine. Not till the line of the Elbe was 
reached did the Germans dare to withdraw 
reserves from the Eastern Front to opptose it, 
and the fact that those reserves suRlced to 
offer considerable resistance goes to prove 
the strength of the army facing the Russians. 

Tn previous articles I have commented on 
^ Tolbukhin’s remarkable record, and his 
capture of Vienna (see illus. page 9) in a six- 
day attack is another notable achievement, 
for the Germans had not only declared their 
intention to hold the city at all costs, but had 
placed one of their most fanatical leaders in 
charge of the defence. Malinovsky’s opera¬ 
tions, of course, contributed gre.atly to the 
speed and completeness of the achievement, 
and there is no doubt that collaboration 
between these two generals has reached an 
exceptionally high standard. 


Looking back on the course of the war 
since the winter offensive began and passed 
into the spring campaign, one is even more 
impressed by the perfection of the Allied 
plans and by the way the whole complex 
structure of the operations has been fitted 
together than by the performances of in¬ 
dividual generals or armies, brilliant as they 
have often been. Astonishingly little has 
apparently been unforeseen or unprovided 
for. Yet it is obvious that the programme 
was never so rigid as to cramp initiative or 
lead to the loss of opportunities. It is less 
surprising that the operations on the Western 
Front should have been admirably co¬ 
ordinated, for there the Allied armies have 
fortunately a single directing head, but few 
could have believed the Western and Eastern 
offensives should not only have been so well 
synchronized but that their component parts 
should have fitted together so remarkably. 

T r was of course obvious that Berlin would 
^ be a lodestar dictating the direction of 
the advance from each side, and it might 
have been foreseen that the left of the Russian 
invading armies and General Eisenhower’s 
right would probably meet in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Dresden. But was it by chance or by 
brilliant collaboration that the Russian drive 
through Rumania and Hungary (at one time 
criticized ’ as an unwise dispersion of effort) 
and General Patch’s 7th Army from Alr,acc 
should arrive practically simultaneously at 
Vienna and Nuremberg ' respectively, with 
good prospects of meeting in the upper 
Danube valley and of interposing between 
Hitler’s main armies in the north and the 
mountain strongholds of the south ? 

Furthermore, there is every probability 
that Malinovsky’s Army advancing into 
Moravia has a rendezvous with General 
Patton’s troops in Bohemia. There is little 
likelihood, therefore, that Bohemia (as ha.< 
been suggested) will provide Hitler with a 


T DO not often hark back to views 
•* 1 have previously stated, but I 

think I may claim that a suggestion 1 
trade when the Allied winter offen¬ 
sive was pending has to a consider¬ 
able extent been justified. 1 held 
then that the German Regular 
Army, though convinced that the 
war was lost, would fight desperately 
in the defence of the frontiers, and 
in order to maintain tire prestige and 
tiaditions of the Army ; but that, 
iculizing the devastation it entailed, 
it would not lend itself to Hitler’s 
plans fqr prolonging the struggle in 
the heart of the country. 

In the frontier fighting I thought it 
probable that German commanders 
might attempt gambling operations, 
fully realizing that should they fail 
the end would come sooner. I rank 
Rundstedt’s offensive in that cate¬ 
gory, although it was more formid¬ 
able than anything 1 had expected. 
The counter-offensive in Hungary 
was in the same class, though with 
less prospect of achieving a success 
of real importance. The episode of 
the Ruhr pocket, and many others, 
on the other hand tend to show that 
the remnants of the Regular Army 
have no intention of sacrificing them¬ 
selves to prolong the struggle if they 
can avoid it. 

I IKE all generalizations, what I 
suggested could only be parti¬ 
ally true, and ttiere can be no doubt 
that the Wehrmacht of all classes 
will prepared to fight desperately to 
prevent the Russians advancing be¬ 
yond the Oder. But the Oder for all 
practical purposes had become a 
iiuniicr or Germany, and there was 
Ml immenie incentive to save the 
country from the devastation it was 
naturally expected invasion bv the 



WESTERN FRONT ON AFRIL i». ItOS, Indicatint tll« final 
Afli«d tquMX* to cut tho Rolch in two. Tho British 2nd Army 
noorod Hamburf ; tho U.S. 1st and 7th Armlos had cloarod 
Loipzif and Nuromborg rospoctivoly ; whilo tho Rossians wora 
within 17 miios of Borlin, which they ontorod throo days lator. 
PAGE 5 By courttsy of Th€ Oaiiy Mail 


stronghold in which part of his 
army could offer prolonged resist¬ 
ance. As a further blow to Hitler’s 
hopes of continuing the struggle in 
the mountains of the south, Field- 
Marshal Alexander has again found 
himself in a position to launch a 
major offensive which seems likely 
to prove annihilating and to make 
it impossible for the Germans to 
withdraw into the Alpine passes. 
Within a fortnight from the start 
of the attack on April 12, the 8th 
and Sth Armies had driven the 
enemy from his long-held positions, 
captured Bologna, Ferrara and 
Modena, crossed the Po and reached 
the line of the Adige and Verona, 
gateway to the Brenner, 

VyHAT we are watching is an out- 
” standing example of the cor¬ 
rect development of exterior lines 
strategy ; a strategy which demands 
unrelenting pressure by widely separ¬ 
ated forces, giving the enemy no 
chance of concentrating such offen¬ 
sive power as he possesses agaiast 
any one of them. Obviously, this 
entails dillicultics which increase 
with, the number of separate fields 
of action. The problem of maintain¬ 
ing each force at sufficient strength 
and with such assurance of supplies 
as tOsgive it the requisite dffensivc 
potentialities is by no means simple. 
Synchronization of intensive efforts 
may not always be necessary or 
desirable—alternating blows may be 
at times more effective—but the cor¬ 
rect timing of blows is perhaps the 
highest test of the skill of the co¬ 
ordinating authority. In this case 
where there arc two co-ordinating 
authorities, nothing is more remark¬ 
able than the wgy the timing on 
both sides has been harmonized. 




Wondrous Rescue for Airmen in Peril on the Sea 
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AIRftORNE LIFEBOAT SUSPENDED FROM PARACHUTES wm dropped (I) 
by a 2,000*h.p. Warwick heavy transport aircraft of R.A.F. Coastal Command during 
the dramatic rescue of the U.S. crew of a Catalina flying-boat on April 3, lf4S : as Che 
sea-marker gave off its column of smoke, supplies also were floated down. The 
lifeboat righted itself (2) and the Catalina's crew clambered into It (3) from their dinghy. 

The Catalina, searching for the pilot of a Mustang which had been forced down into the 
sea. had itself get Into difficulties and force-landed. The crew were driven to take 
to their dinghy, in which they were adrift for sla days. Soon after the dropping of 
the lifeboat, the Catalina’s crew were picked up by a rescue launch of the Royal Navy. 
See also story In page 731, Vol. t. Pko oi, finttsh Ojfficml 
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THE WAR AT SEA 

by Francis E. McMurtrie 


B v ihc time this is published, the German 
fleet, apart from submarine; and 
small craft, may no longer exist as a 
lighting force. Already several of its few 
tcm.iining lar^ ships have been eliminated, 
and the fate of the remainder cannot long be 
delayed. First to be accounted for was the 
heavy' cruiser Scydiit/, of 10,000 tons. 
Tliough launched as long ago as January 
1939, this ship, for some unknown reason, 
had never been completed for service. Laid 
up in harbour at Kbnigsbcig, she is believed 
to have been blown up by the Germans 
before the Soviet forces entered the city. 

Another incomplete ship, the air;raft 
carrier Graf Zeppelin, cf 19,250 tons, was 
last reported as laid up in a dismantled state 
in the estuary of the Oder, below Stettin. 
That port is likely to be in Russian ha ids 
at any moment, and the fate of Germany’s 
only aircraft carrier, launched witn great 
ceremony at Kiel in December 1938, will 
doubtless be that of many another enemy 
ship—scuttling. A sister ship, the Peter 
•Strasscr, though laid down at Kiel in 1936 
or 1937, seems never to have been launched. 

At Gdynia, former Polish naval base, which 
the Soviet armies entered late in 
March, the only surviving German battle¬ 
ship, the Gneisenau, was under refit. She 
had been reduced to a hulk, the gun turrets 
and entire superstructure having been re¬ 
moved in order that the .ship might be 
rebuilt. Though nothing is known posi¬ 
tively of the damage which she had sustained, 
it is well to recall that when, on February 12, 
1942, this ship passed through the Straits 
of Dover in company with the battleship 
Scharnhorst and the heavy cruiser Prinz 
Lugen, on their way from Brest to Wilhelms- 
luven, a-series of determined attacks was 
in.idc on the enemy by the Royal Navy. 

Six Swordfish aircraft, led by Lieutenant- 
Commander (A) Eugene Esmonde, who had 
won the D.S.O. for torpedoing the Bismarck 
nine months earlier, flew through a storm of 
anti-aircraft fire, and, in npitc of being 
.(tucked by German fighters, arc believed 
to have got at least one torpedo home before 
all were destroyed. Esmonde was posthu¬ 
mously awarded the Victoria Cross for tr'.s 
g.illant action'(see page 567, Vol. 5). 

Motor torpedo boats based on Dover 
next delivered a torpedo attack at long 
tinge, and finally, two flotillas of our 


destroyers in the North Sea pressed home 
attacks o.T the Dutch coast, managing to ^t 
within close range through squalls of rain. 
Altogether it is estimated that half-a-do/cn 
torpedoes may have found their marks, 
though the Germans asserted that a mine¬ 
sweeper. one of some 30 small craft which 
were cndcivouring to screen the three big 
ships, was the only casualty. 

DMIRAL Scheer at Kiel Presumed 
Sunk by a Magazine Explosion 

Thou[h both the Scharnhorst and Prinz 
Eugen were soon in service again, the 
Gneisenau has never been reported at sea 
since, and it sccn)s reasonable to conclude 
that she stiiTcred such severe structural in¬ 
juries from torpedo hits that it was ncccssaiy 
to strip her completely to get at the damage. 
What has now become of her docs not very 
much matter ; but probably she was destroyed 
by the Germans before Gdynia fell. 

Next it was the turn of the 6,000-ton 
cruisjsr Kdin, survivor of three sisters. Both 
the other two were lost during the German 
invasion of Norway five years ago, the 
Karlsruhe being torpedoed off Kristiansand 
by H.M. submarine Truant, and the Kbnigs- 
berg being dive-bombed in harbour at Bergen 
by the Fleet Air Arm. Towards the end of 
March last, bombers of the Royal Air Force 
scored two or three direct bits on the KdIn 
as she lay at her moorings in Wilhclmshavcn, 
Germany’s principal naval base on the' 
North Sea coast. When photographed a 
day or two later she was seen to be lying 
on the bottom, with her upper deck sulv 
merged. She may therefore be safely written 
otT as an etfective warship. 

Qn the night of April 9-10 a heavy attack 
^ was made by Bomber Command on the 
d<Kkyafd at Kiel. Several bombs were 
dropped in the vicinity of a large ship lying in 
the dockyard basin, and a heavy explosion 
followed. Photographic reconnaissance dis¬ 
closed that the ship was the Admiral Scheer, 
one of the so-called " pocket battleships.” 
She was lying under water, completely 
capsized, and is presumed to have been 
sunk by a magazine explosion. 

Her only remaining sister ship, the Liitzow 
(formerly named Deutschland) was spotted 
shortly afterwards at the entrance to the port 
of Swinemundc, in the Baltic. Swinemunde 
bears much the same relationship to Stettin, 
at the mouth of the Oder, as Gourock docs to 



^UtMARINI RISCUED AIRMEN ditched In the Indian Ocean, when a Super-Fortrett wai ahot 
■ ""liT •vvi-'ora from the blatinf plane are here teen traniferrinf from the 

•»rai Na.» tebmarine which picked them up to the rubber dinghy of a R.A.F. Catalina of Eattern 
which fldw chdm bsch to boto. l r\M. _ 


Photo, Ifritish O^iol 



FLEET Am ARM RATINGS in Coylon find it 
no hardship to do choir own washinf, outtido 
thoir quartora. Tho F.A.A. haa playod a big 
part in cloaring tho Indian Ocoan of U-baata. 

HritfsM O/ftcitt! 

Glasgow. On the aftcrnoon.of April 16 a 
deterrnined attack was made on the ship by 
R.A.F. bombers, as the result of which she 
now lies on the mud with her stern under 
water, a helpless wreck. 

'This completes the inglorious saga of the 
“ pocket battleships,” an inaccurate and 
non-technical description of a type which 
has failed to live up to the flamtoyant ad¬ 
vertisement which accompanied its production 
by the Germans 15 years ago. Designed to 
evade the restrictions placed on German 
naval construction by the Versiiillcs Treaty, 
this type of ship combined an armament of 
six ll-ih. and eight 5'9-in. guns with an 
armour belt of from four to fivc-and-a-half 
inches in (hickne.ss and a .speed of 26 knots. 

It was the enemy’s boast that these shi|s 
were too powerful to be tackled by the 
heaviest British crui.sers, which carried no 
weapon more powerful than the 8-in. gun ; 
while the speed of 26 knots was in excess of 
that of any British capital ship then existing, 
other than the battle cruisers Hood, Renown 
and Repulse. It was Commodore (now 
Vice-Admiral Sir Henry) Harwood who 
exposed the weakness of the ’’pocket battle¬ 
ship” design. With three cruisers, one 
mounting 8-in. guns and the others 6-in. 
guns, he fought the Admiral Graf Spec with 
such fury and determination, tempered with 
a high degree of skill, that the German ship 
was glad to slink into the neutral port of 
Montevideo. She emerged again on Decem¬ 
ber 17, 1939, only to scuttle herself rather 
than face a renewal of the action. 

ttlscF then the other two ships of this dis¬ 
credited design discreetly refused action 
on every occasion when it was oflTered, 
except on November 5, 1940, when the 
Admiral Scheer descended on a convoy in 
the Atlantic. At that date the Royal Navy 
was so short of escorts that the convoy’s 
only protector was the armed merchant 
cruiser Jervis Bay. Though hopelessly out¬ 
matched, .she resolutely attacked the Admiral 
Scheer, and before she sank had the satis¬ 
faction of knowing that she had given the 
convoy time to scatter. Captain E. S. F. 
Fegcn. commanding officer of the Jervis Bay, 
received the V.C. posthumously (see page 
567, Vol. 3). On Christmas Day, 19W. 
another convoy, this time escorted by the 
cruiser Berwick, armed with 8-in. guns, 
was attacked by an enemy ship, believed to 
have been the Admiral SchcRr. After an 
exchange of gunfire with the Berwick, the 
German ship prudently withdrew. 




Australian Pathfinders in New Guinea Waters 


To help make possible the .advance ot big Allied forces against Japan through hundreds of miles 
of enemy-controlled waters of which no adequate charts were available, little ships set forth 
to survey the way. How hydrographers of the Royal Australian Navy carried out this supremely 
difficult task, taking millions of soundings, in the, face of offensive action by the Japanese, is 
specially described lor *' The War Illustrated ” by GORDON HOLMAN. 


U NCHARTED scAs are just as big a menace 
in wartime as in peace.. On occa¬ 
sions, in the despernie situations of 
war, ships must take risks that they would 
not be called upon to face in more normal 
times ; but, for any well-planned operation, 
good charts are even more essential than for 
ordinary peacetime passage. 

The main shipping routes across the wide 
oceans arc like great highways, and the 
coasters that carry supplies in all parts of the 
world in peacetime ijave their well-marked 
channels. Still there remain thousands of 
square miles of sea that are, to all intents and 
purposes, “unknown,’-’ in the sense that no 
reliable charts of their depths and shaHows 
have ever been made. 

So it was many months ago, when General 
MacArthur sat down to plan for his pro¬ 
mised return to the Philippines. “We will 
go northabout round New Guinea,y he said, 
“leapfrogging the Japanese positions by 
sea.” Almost the first consideration, once 
this decision had been made, was the setting 
down of the exact course the advance was to 
follow. Staff offtcers, studying their maps, 
saw at once that uncharted waters lay in the 
path of progress. 

Belter known to sailors, proceeding on 
their lawful occasions, were the Torres Strait 
and the Arafura Sea to the south of New 
Guinea. Going this way to or from Aus¬ 
tralia, they avoided passing round the great 
length of the island and were able to pay 
their calls in the busy Moluccas area and 
keep in line with the gateway of Singapore. 

Plestv of ships had passed through the 
* China Straits, off the south-eastern lip of 
New Guinea, from the days when the old 
convict ships used to turn round and head 
for China and the valuable cargoes to be 
found there. It was after one had turned 
the corner and faced the long run up by 
what used to be the German part of New 
Guinea—not unexpectedly named Kaiser 
Wilhelm s Land—that the existing charts 
began to look more than a trifle sketchy. 
But this was the way the Allied advance on 
Japan had to go. Hundreds, perhaps thou¬ 
sands, of ships had to pass through those 
waters and they could'not be committed to 
their task until adequate charts were avail¬ 
able. The problem was simple, but the 
solution was going to call for great skill, 
enterprise and courage. 

The Royal Australian Navy had its own 
hydrographic branch; and a number of the 


officers serving in it had had experience before 
and during the war, with the Royal Navy. 
It was to these naval surveyors that General 
MacArthur and his staff turned at this 
critical moment. The United States Navy 
had many commitments in other spheres, 
and the Australians were only loo glad to 
undertake anything that would help to carry 
the war to the enemy. The chief hydro- 
grapher was a Royal Australian Navy officer 
with a curious Norwegian name. Commander 
Karl Eric Oom. A naval surveyor of wide 
experience, he wore the rare while rib^n of 
the Antarctic medal. At the beginning of 
the war, and for some months subsequently, 
he was in this country and saw service in 
one of the Royal Navy’s famous survey 
ships, H.M.S. Franklin. 

Ahead of Allied Naval Forces 

It was in this ship, incidentally, that I had 
the honour, much later, to enter Cherbourg, 
the first great port to fall into our hands 
after'the Allied armies relumed to Europe. 
Apart from the small minesweepers and 
motor launches, Franklin led the way for 
British shipping into the harbour which the 
Germans had done everything in their power 
to make untenable for vessels. As a passing 
tribute to our own splendid naval survey 
.service, I can record from personal know¬ 
ledge that, for days before the first Liberty 
ship slowly nosed its way into the harbour at 
Cherbourg, officers and men of the Franklin 
worked day and night surveying and pro¬ 
ducing their meticulous charts. Mines were 
being exploded by the sweepers as the small 
boats used for the survey moved backwards 
and forwards across the harbour, but the 
hydrographers never faltered. 

For the big task on the other side of the 
world. Commander Oom organized his small 
force with all the scientific exactitude that 
accompanied his own peacetime surveys. 
The ships, with their special gear, included 
H.M.A.S. Moresby, Shepparion, Benalia, 
Warrego and Polaris. Their commanders, 
and those who served in them, knew that 
they would have to face offensive action by 
the Japanc.se, because, first, they would be 
working ahead of the Allied invading force.s, 
and. secondly, the enemy could not fail to 
recognize the importance of what these little 
ships were doing. 

There were other handicaps, too. Every 
day was valuable and much of their labour 
had to be done during periods of intense heat. 
Heavy responsibilities rested on the men in 


the engine-rooms. If there was a break¬ 
down or a ship was disabled in any way, 
there was not only increased danger for those 
who served in her, but she became a big 
liability on the rest of the small fleet. With 
their eyes open to all this, the Australian 
hydrographers went forth with hundreds of 
miles of enemy controlled sea ahead of them. 

Tt did not lake the Jaijane.se long to di.s- 
* cover that “the pathfinders” were out, 
mapping the way for the big forces that 
were to thrust up towards the centre of the 
Jap empire. There were attacks by aircraft 
and. although every effort was made to give 
protection to the survey ships, the hydre- 
graphers had to be as ready to man their 
guns as they were to make their soundings. 
For those actually engaged on the survey 
there could be no distraction.' Every echo 
had to be carefully recorded, and it is prob¬ 
able that the total number of recordings 
taken ran into millions. 

And when the record books were full, 
every sounding had to be entered with the 
utmost exactness on the big charts. Sheet 
by sheet, as the little ships advanced more 
than a thousand miles along the northern 
coast of New Guinea, the figures shaded the 
sea areas and the deep-water channels 
became apparent Not content with this 
magnificent contribution to the great return 
of Allied sea power in the soUlh-west Pacific, 
the survey men put down buoys to mark 
rocks and other dangerous obstructions. 
Sometimes the Japanese came out and 
destroyed these markers, but the tireless 
hydrographers always returned to mdrk afresh 
the dangers of the seas. 

Uovv the big ships followed in the wake of 
these heroic Hillc ves.scls of ihc Royal 
Australian Navy is now a matter of history. 
When the immense strides of the advance 
began there was only one enemy lo be faced 
—the Japanese. The uncharted seas, which 
might have proved an equally dangerous 
enemy, had already been beaten. H.M. the 
King has recognized the work of the Aus¬ 
tralian hydrographers with a number of 
awards to all ranks. Commander Oom 
receives the O.B.E. (Mil.). The D.S.C. goes 
to Commander C. G. Little, R.A.N., Lieut. 
Commanders S. F. Bolton, R.A.N., D. T. 
Gale, R A N,, C. R K. Roe. R A N., G. D. 
Tancred. R.A.N., Lieutenants C. H. McGee, 
R A.N.R., H. M. Knight, R.A.N.V.R., and 
C. L. Crook, R.A.N.V R. A D.S.M. and 
other awards have been granted to ratings. 



H.M.S. FRANRUN, ISO-TON SURVEY SHIP of the Royel Ntvy (li 
Navy, taw tervtce. H.M.A.S. Morciby (right), 1,110 tont, combining 
famed “ little thipt ” of the Royal Auitralian Navy whose toundingi 
pave the wev for rhe ultimate invasion of the Jeoanese mainland. 


r SHIP of the Royal Navy (left) in which Commander K. E. Oom. chief hydrographer ^ the "»»»' 

(right), I.no tont. combining minesweeping with surveying siMe the commencement of " *7* 

ralian Navy whose soundings in the hitherto uncharted Pacific—as described In this page—have helped to 
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New Soviet Tactics Saved Austrian Capital 
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VIENNA WAS CAPTURED BY THE RED ARMY,little damaged, in i%%t than a weak (finally cleared on April 13. 1949). thanks to new tactics by Marshal 
Malinovsky and Tolbukhin. Instead of advancing along the streets and there engaging in fighting, the Russians moved through spacious courtyards, 
smashing down walls to neutraliae enemy firepoints. The Parliament House, teen (top) with Soviet artillery rumbling by, was unscathed. Red Army 
troepi laid a wreath on the memorial to Johann Strauss of *' Blue Danube " fame (bottom). PAGE 9 l* :ulOi, (‘icto'iot IHn’ie*. Ntv$ 






Restored to the Freedom They Had Fought For— 



Wild with joy <l) th«y broli« through 
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Allied Ex-Prisoners Hit the Homeward Trail 


AWAITING THE BLIGHTY*80UND PLANES. BRITISH EX-PRISONERS rMUd on a wrackad Nazi airfield (top) after their rescue from Ollmg I2B 
at Loiter, near Giesten, which troop* of the U.S. 3rd Army overran on March 28, i94S. At Soest. IS mllet touth-easC of Hamm. Maj.-Cen. Kenrp 
Twaddle, commanding the fSth Infantry Division of the U.S. 9th Army, on April 7 took the salute from 4,090 liberated French officers (boctom), 
many of them prisoners for five years. PAGE 1 I Pko'os, tirUiik Offuial, Ktytlom 


ROOSEVELT A TRIBUTE |0 

by JAMES LANSDALE HODSON ^ 


F rankiin Delano Rlkwevelt, four 
times President of the Lotted Stales 
• -a burden no man had ever borne 
so long and which no man will ever endure 
for so many years again—was one of the great 
men of our time. Great in his statesmanship 
and vision, in his fight for the downtrodden 
and oppressed, in his personal courage. 

Because of this the world is right to mourn 
him, for the world is darkened by his loss. 
But we in this country mourn him for other 
and additional reasons. Without the generous 
help of the United States, and the United 
States led by J'ranklin Roosevelt as none 
other could have led it, we might not have 
held out against Hitler when we stood ahme 
through that long year in 194<MI. This 
was friendship in excelsis. It is true, ot 
course, that we were fighting not only for 
ourselves but for men everywhere who pri7e 
dignity and freedom. Had we been ovct- 
thrown, it is probable that in due time the 
United States would [tave fallen to Nazism 
also. We stood and the earth abided. 

I T was Roosevelt’s genius that, being 
2,000 miles farther from the peri! than 
ourselves, he saw what it meant as clearly 
as we did. .And he acted accordingly. 1 have 
met those in America who believe that when 
Mr. Churchill was about to take office as 
Prime Minister, he rang up the President, 
who told him plainly that he. the President, 
would be behind him. Whether that is true 
or not, we know that within six days of the 
fall of France we began to receive on these 
shores the first of those 80.000 machine-guns, 
those millions of rounds of rifle ammunition, 
those old French V.ts that were the first 
flowing of the rivulet that swelled to a mighty 
river of munitions and materials and lood 
that have run to us across the broad Atlantic 
from that day onwards. In due time we 
sent a river flowing hack, reverse Lend-Lease. 
But if does not diminish wh.at America did 
for us, .America led by Roosevelt. 

How Should We Have Borne It ? 

Of course, when one looks at Roos^elt]s 
career it is not surprising that he acted in this 
way. He was tern wealthy and of what may 
be called Amenta’s aristocracy. Gay, gifted, 
clever, educated at Harvard, rather dilettante 
in politics and affairs, he yet had instinctive 
roots and feelings. He became a Democrat, 
and Democrats,-although a mixed parly 
with rich and poor in it, stand rather more 
with the workers than with the financiers and 
bankers. Broadly. Roosevelt was a Liberal. 
WhCT he was 40 years old and was already 
known as a coming man he was stricken 
with infantile paralysis, this disease which 
made his legs almost useless to him. If you 
and I ask ourselves how we should have 
borne it, whether we should have refused 
to be dismayed, whether we could have 
struggled on in the arena of politics with its 
strains, its trials, its humiliations, its giving 
and taking of heavy and sometimes dirty 
verbal blows (for America is a violent 
nation), then we may know what a conquest 
of spirit it was for Franklin Roosevelt to do 
what he did. For he fought on and triumphed. 
Twelve years later he was President. 

But what a time it was to go to the White 
House ! .Again, a lesser man might have 
quailed. For that great nation of 120,(X)0,(X)0 
people was lying like a battered ship on a 
stagnant sea, a ship whose engines would not 
turn over. America had 16 millions of 
unemployed (and no State unemployment 
schemes such as ours to take care of them). 
The banks had almost foundered, agriculture 
was in ruins, and widespread despair was 
eating like a canker into men’s hearts. 


J\OT in modern history has the loss of 
^ a great leader of men been so 
profoundly felt by all right-thinking 
humanity as the sudden death of Frank¬ 
lin Delano Roosevelt, tehen within sight 
of the final triumph of that herculean 
task to which he had so completely 
dedicated his life. We hare invited a 
brilliant English journalist, bat recently 
returned from the U.S.A., author of^ 

"And Yet I Like America,” to write this 
special tribute to the memory of the 
greatest President since Lincoln. 

Roosevelt began that series of measures 
known as the New Deal—to which many 
adjectives have been applied, such as 
courageous, fine, revolutionary, faulty, ex¬ 
travagant. But those measures restored some 
faith,' they did something if not everything 
to put the United States back on her feet; 
and in such schemes as the T.V.A., which 
stopped soil erosion’and flooding in Tennessee 
and made that valley more prosperous than 
ever before, they stand vindicated with a 
kind of splendour. 

R oosevelt was not only leader of the party 
of Democrats in America ; he was a 
leader of democrats, as we understand that 
word, throughout the entire world. Demo¬ 
cracy was his faith. He believed in and fought 
for the common man ; and the common 
man of America trusted him in return. 
Roosevelt .saw witli magnificent clearness 
that were Hitler and Mussolini and what 
they represented to succeed, then democracy 
would perish and with it all that British 
folk and .Americans prize, yea, all that free 
men everywhere prize- independence of 
s'^irit, the (lignitv of man. and the sacredness 
of the individual. So that he, personally, 
was in the fight against Hitler from tlie fifs*- 
While America was still neutral he said : 
“Lven a neutral cannot be asked to close his 
mind or his conscience.” 

Before war began he had spoken of the 
ugly truculence of autocracy, and of those 
who were threatening a breakdown of all 
international law and order. It was plain 
who he meant. When war threw its black 
shadow over the earth he took, in succession, 
bold measures that followed inexorably one 
on the heels of the other--amended the 
Neutrality .Act. sent us 50 over-age destroyers 
in e.\change for air tiases, invented Lend- 
Lease, dispatched troops to Iceland, guarded 
more and more of the Atlantic, and in August 
1941 began that scries of historic meetings 
with Mr. Churchill which, following on this 
first one where they compiled the Atlantic 
Charter, were to take Roosevelt to Casa¬ 
blanca, Teheran and Yalta, bring these two 
men into close living contact in four con¬ 
tinents and during 120 .days, and to resuU, 
from the war’s early days to Roosevelt’s 
death, in an exchange of messages numbering 
1,700. (It was at Casablanca he first used 
the phrase Unconditional Surrender.) 

H e saw the path that America ought to 
lake and, holding up his own torch, 
guided her along it. Doing so, he rendered 
another enduring service. He clothed his 
vision, from time to time, in statements and 
speeches of singular power and nobility— 
as. for example, when he spoke of the Four 
Freedoms, fteedom of speech aitd writing, 
freedom of worship, freedom from want 
and freedom from fear. This speech was to 
illuminate men’s minds almost as brightly 
as passages in the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence and Lincoln’s address at Gettys¬ 
burg : it was in the line of descent. He was 
thinking not only of the freedom of Americans 
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or Englishmen but of Poles and Chinese, of 
Africans and Australians, of all men apart 
from race or. colour or creed. 

■VL^as this man, then, respected, admired and 
loved by all Americans in his time- 
did he command the almost universal 
admiration in the Unitdd States that Churchill 
does here 7 By no means. One of his reputa¬ 
tions has been that of being ’’the best- 
hated man” ever to occ'.ipy the White 
House. His enemies said he was vain, a poor 
administrator, the perfect politician who 
didn’t know what truth wa.s, that he could 
never sack anybody, that he was a prima 
donna, that he kept in office by courting 
Negroes and Labour and blandishing the 
downtrodden. We may note the charges 
without taking them loo seriously. America 
is a violent country and politics is a violent 
business. 'Business and money-making arc 
idealized and any man who thinks human 
beings count higher than dollars is bound to 
make enemies. But even as Roosevelt was 
widely hated so was he widely loved. He was 
returned to power tjme after lime by ibe in¬ 
articulate millions who ignored the news¬ 
papers’ advice—for more than three-fourths 
of the Press was usually against him. He 
could inspire affection just as he could give 
affection ; he look affection to his meetings 
with Mr. Churchill and other leaders and 
could bring it away in return. 

Wit and Humour and Blarney 

During even a brief meeting with him, one 
could perceive this power. His face was 
strong but fine, with no atom of coarseness 
in it ; the eyes were bluish grey, the forehead 
noble, and when he shook hands you saw 
the hands were as distinguished as the face. 
When I nKt him he had a trick of puffing out 
his cheeks and pursing his mouth—a trick 
that might have been a nervous trick but 
he could control a Press conference in 
masterly fashion, using wit and humour and 
blarney and, when dwirabic, being grave 
and even piercing in his answers. 

f-I IS enemies said he left papers on his desk 
^ * unattended for long periods, but, in 
truth, na man could have borne his burden 
without possessing an immense capacity 
for work. One item; every day he signed 
a hundred or two hundred State docunienis. 
He was Commandcr-in-Chief; first citizen ; 
holding powers in some respects near to a 
dictator's. In private he could be jovial 
and mix a cocktail that was dynamite. A 
score o(^ Washington newspapermen feel a 
really personal friend has gone. He was Mr. 
President to them, but a lot of them were 
Christian names to him. 

It was his privilege to harness a fight for the 
downtrodden to the fight to restore America’s 
prosperity; to harness his fight for de¬ 
mocracy and the common man to the fight 
against the greatest evil-- Hitlerism—we 
have known in our time or our father’s time. 
Nobly he did it. As one of the Three— 
Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin-he had already 
achieved miliiaiy conquest. But .his other 
great task is unfinished —to help to weld the 
world into a unity for peace that none will 
dare break. He saw the need for that as 
clearly as he saw the other two perils. The 
lesson is for us who survive to carry on the 
Torch, and the road lies by way of ever 
stronger and tetter relations with America 
on the one hand and Russia and China on the 
other. What each of us can do seems 
small: but it is worth doing. In a war in 
w hich so many of our best men have perished, 
he has given his life alongside them in the 
same cause. It is for us who survive to make 
the new world worthy of them. 



Heart of the Empire Mourns America’s President 
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IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL RRITAIN PAID TRIBUTE to th« momory of Prttldont Roosovolt at a ■olcmn mamorlal torvica on April If, I94S. Among 
thosa who had atfomblod to mourn tha loM of tho groat Amarlcan atatosman wara Thair Majaatlaa tha King and Qwaan. Princast Ellaabath, tha Arch¬ 
bishop of Cantarbury, tha Prima Ministar and Cabinot, Dominion laadars. high offtcars of tha Britiih and U.S. Sarvicas. Ciuaan Wilnalmlna of tha 
Natharlands, King Haakon of Norway, Ring Caerga of Craaca, and King Tatar of Yugoslavia. PAGE I 3 P'lo'o, P.S.A. 












Scandinavia’s Post-War Position and Policy 

It may be said, anthout any reflection on his good sense, that the average reader is not too well 
informed concerning the present or the future of the chief Baltic countries which have played such 
widely different tdles in this war—Norway, Sweden, Denmark and. Finland -but in the coming 
resettlement of Europe their importance cannot be overstated. This article, which has been 
written at the suggestion of the Editor by Mr. HENRY BAERLEIN. will help the reader to a 
better understanding of the problems awaiting solution in Scandinavia and the Baltic generally. 


T here used to be some idea that a 
Scandinavian Federation would be 
very desirable from every point of 
view, since the three Scandinavian realms 
would thus strengthen their international 
position. This view the statesmen of those 
countries no longer hold, for they have.no 
quarrel with Russia and no desire to antagon* 
ire her. This they might do by coming 
together in such a Federation, or by adhering 
to an Atlantic. Union. 

If, unhappily, we are going to see the 
formation of West and East blocks, then it 
will be necessary for the Scandinavians to 
continue with their old policy of neutrality, 
avoiding a too close association with either 
side. They intend to keep out of such 
blocks, always excepting that of an inter¬ 
national peace organiration. 

There was a lime—not so far distant— 
when Sweden and Finland, owing to the 
many conflicts of the past, were filled with 
suspicion of Russifi. The moderation which 
Russia has displayed towards Finland, despite 
the grave injury done her in recent years by 
the subservience of the now discredited 
Finnish rulers to the Germans, has had an 
excellent effect in Sweden. 

The reparations Finland will have to 
make arc onerous, and understandably So, 
for Russia has demanded not merely wood 
and the other ordinary Finnish products, 
but machinery and ships that will oblige the 



SCANDINAVIA AND THE BALTIC. Map 
llluttrfttinf th« ff«ographical relationship ^ 
the North European countries whose post¬ 
war position is discussed in this pagov 


Finns to borrow capital in Sweden. Be it 
noted here that Swedish credits for reconstruc¬ 
tion amount now to nearly 20 per cent of 
her annual income. Most of her neighbours 
are in need of much reconstructive work. 


V)^HAT the Swedes desire is the establish- 
ment of firm trade relations with Russia, 
from whom they wish to import flax, hemp, 
linseed, and so forth, while Russia wants to 
purchase Swedish electric machinery and 
railway rolling stock. Arrangements to send 
vast quantities of wood-pulp to Britain from 
Sweden have already been made, but cargoes 
of (his bulk cannot slip through on those 
small, swift vessels whose rups from Sweden to 
this country have aroused such admiration. 



KING GUSTAV V oT Swadpn, tT v*ar> old in 
Jun« t94S» has b««n.a monarch for over 37 
yearr^a record for hi» country. Still an ardent 
tennit player, he It leen being congratulated 
by a Swedish girl. Pkolo, JUan.': .Wh-s 

There used to be some notion that, while 
the Norwegians arc a most democratic 
people, the Swedes are not, and that they 
incline towards totalitarian ideals. There can 
be no greater mistake. Less than two per 
cent of the Swedes are pro-Nazi; their 
champion, the old explorer Sven Hedin, is 
now a very lonely person in Stockholm. At 
the last General Flection to the Riksdag in 
1940, when tlie Germans were at the height 
of their success, the Swedish Nazis did nbt 
dare to put up a single candidate. The 
present Government is a coalition, predomi¬ 
nantly Social-Democratic, and embracing all 
parties except the Communists, who with 
15 members out of 230 arc now fairly strong^ 
and, of course, full of enthusiasm for any 
closer connexion with Russia. 

A FORMAL union between all the Scandi- 
navian countries does not appear to them 
to bring with it any great advantages. But 
they are resolved on the most intimate co¬ 
operation. For instance, Sweden will give 
all possible assistance in the rehabilitation 
of Norway. It is not yet known how much 
will be required, though (he Germans have 
threatened to destroy every harbour, power- 
station and factory in Norway. Anyhow, in 
Denmark it seems that Sweden's (ask will be 
easier; there, less fighting and bombing 
have taken place, though sabotage has 
caused a good deal of devastation. 

Instead of a formal federation, a monetary 
and customs union is within the range of 
possibilities. There is also a very strong 
feeling for the removal of labour barriers, 
so that anyone in search of work shall be 
free to go from bis own Scandinavian 
Country to any other country. Before this 
war a start had been made to standardize 
the equipment and co-ordinate the war indus¬ 
tries of these northern countries; and this 
will be taken up again and further developed, 
as one branch of the economic co-operation 
that is the aim of all Scsindinavians. 
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With regard to the attitude of these 
countries'to the post-war Germany, it seems 
doubtful as to whether Norway or Denmark 
will have men to spare for the occupation of 
tlwt country. Sweden, as a non-bclligeient, 
will not he called upon to do so, though she 
may be-asked to police the areas of plebiscites, 
as she did in the Saar after the 1914-18 war. 
But problems will arise owing to the non¬ 
existence of an active and productive Ger¬ 
many. Fortunately the Polish coal-mines 
have not been injured, and if transport can be 
found we may soon see shipments taking 
place from Poland's new port of Danzig. 

Kiel Canal Internationalized ? 

As for measures for the future security cf 
these regions; in 1918, despite the defeat of 
Germany, the Baltic remained a German 
inland sea. Versailles reduced the German 
navy so that it could not compete with the 
navies of the Western Powers on the high 
seas, but it left it. strong enough to make 
the Danish straits inaccessible and to rule 
the Baltic. The annexation of Slesvig- 
Holstein in 1866 had eliminated the chance of 
that province being used by an enemy for 
an attack on Germany, while the Kiel Canal 
doubled the strength of (he Qerman fleet 
by enabling it, unseen and unmolested, to 
pass into the North Sea or the Baltic. 

By her control of the Baltic, Germany 
has b«;n able to separate Western Europe 
from the East, the industrialized regions that 
would be an arsenal of any anti-German 
coalition from Eastern Europe, the reservoir 
of man-power and raw materials. (Of 
course, in this war such considerations 
have become rather out of date, owing to 
Russian industry in (he Urals and beyond, 
and because of the man-power of the United 
States, a condition of affairs which the Nazis 
protest against as utterly unfair.) 

The Kiel Canal will have to be internation¬ 
alized after the war. Russia, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia are greatly concerned in 
maintaining this direct communication with 
Western Europe, while Britain will need to 
have (his route to Central Europe. Both 
commercial and political considerations 
will therefore call for a mixed defence of 
the Baltic route. Not only will Germany 
have to surrender Bismarck's loot of Slcsvig- 
Holstein, but islands in the Baltic and the 
North Sea, where military bases must be 
created to control German ports and protect 
Denmark and the rest of Scandinavia from 
another invasion. Airfields will have to be 
at the disposal of the occupying Powers. 

p\E\MARK will understand the geopolitical 

similarity between Egypt, the Republic 
of Panama and herself. The Allied Powers 
cannot allow these canals to fall under enemy 
influence ; and there are reasons to ^lievc 
that Denmark, after the experiences of this 
war, will reiflizc that the Powers concerned 
cannot allow Germany, because of Denmark's 
weakness, to control straits which are so 
important to the security of Europe. She 
will therefore, one supposes, grant necessary 
rights in her territory to the Powers capable 
of maintaining the defence of that region. 

Slesvig-Holstein, owing to its size and 
position, would be the natural centre of (he 
whole system. Use would be made of (he 
various islands in the North Sea and the 
Baltic, while the Danish island of Bornholm 
could be an intermediary base ; its size and 
position make it suitable for the anti-invasion 
defence of Sweden and for the naval and 
air protection of conv^vs oassing to and fro 










J¥o more are Our BotuberM Muteresied, in Banun 

Hetvy bomber raids on Monster's railway srards and sidings caused vast damage : a locomotive and tender reacted to one 
bomb in this grotesque fashion ( 1 ). The town, administrative centre of Westphalia, was entered by Allied troops on April 
2,19t$. After many visits the R.A.F. used to-ton bombs on the famous marshalling yards at Hamm, railway nerve-centre 
in the Ruhr, where civilians took refuge in this massive concrete shelter (2); the town (3) was finally cleared on April 6. 














Vhe MVeaU Many Titnet io Esten anti^ 


Remaim at the great Krupps plant, a prime target in the Ruhr, were taken over by the U^. 9th Army on April 9^ t9<5. 
Bonber GonenaiU had alr^y been there—with 14 saturation raids. A t,ooo-lb. bmb hnried the broiue statue at frock- 
coated Herr Alfred Rrupp (i8i2-t8S7) from its panite plinth to the bottom of a crater (t). No complete gun of any kind 
left the works after the raid of July 36, 1944: one of the many unfinished pieces (2). 


/>Mmw n 0#<M 


— MjeJt JtCrifjyjM Armament Worits Eiiee VMt 


Covering an area of 34 miles by t.SOO yards, the factory, with its S0,000 workers, turned out higb-giade steel—at one time 
42/XX> tons a day—and guns, locomotives, crankshafts for aero engines, and other armaments. After the last R.A.F. 
raid, in daylight on March II, I94S, production ceased entirely. This air view of the tangled devastation that was Krupps 
shows no sign of life: the power, if not the will, to give birth to more death is crushed. 












Baih Sides SfftHe Bietmre in Beaten Germany 

The Nazi mBltaiy mathine loKa Hs oogs in rery taife nnmben and with mat rapidity: abore are a ftw of the a/X»/nO 
piitoMn taken bv the AlUea between the Noonandy i«iv<ing« and Aptfl 1945 . At a ceremonial parade (top) the same 
American flag winch flew over Fort Eh re nbreit s tein durin g the O cc upati on after the last war, was hoisted there <« 
:8 April 6 , in the presence of Gen. Omar Bradley; in the badcground is CoUenz, and the Mosdle where it joins the Rhine. 




VIEWS & REVIEWS 

by Hamilton Fyfe 


“■YT^rAt is hell!” said Sherman, one 
YY of the most famous American 
generals of last century, and in a 
broad way everyone would now admit that 
to be true. But for some few who take 
part in it war provides a good deal of fun. 
If, as Alan Moorehead once put it, a man 
“ has a taste for piracy and hi^tfi adventure,” 
war offers him opportunities which he could 
not hope for in peacetime. 

Moorehead was writing about a force that 
operated in North Africa, leading a life of 
its own, engaged on duties that had to be 
kept secret, contributing valuably all the 
time to the defeat of the Nazis and Italians 
which was completed in Tunisia. At the 
time Moorehead wrote, very little could be 
told about this force, but now the censorship 
has been lifted and in Long Range Desert 
Group (Collins, 12s. 6d.) Major W. B. Ken¬ 
nedy Shaw, who was its able Intelligence 
Officer, tells almost the whole story of its 
doings between 1940 and 1943. 

It is not altogether creditable to our 
military chiefs. Neither at the War Office 
nor at British headquarters in Cairo was the 
need for a force of this rapidly moving dare¬ 
devil kind foreseen. “Had the Germans 
been in our place.” says Major Kennedy 
Shaw, “would they not have seen war with 
Italy as at least a very considerable prob¬ 
ability" and have gathered together men who 
knew the desert well already, so that they 
might be ready when the moment ^came ? 
One of thc.se men who had done t. great deal 
of exploration in Libya was Major (now 
Brigadier) Bagnold. Three tioKS Bagnold 
had to suggest that such a force should be 
formed. Only after Italy had come into the 
war was his scheme accepted. He set. to 
work to collect men and machines for the 
task. One of the first he roped in was the 
author of Long Range Desert Group. 

He also secured the loan of tf number of 
New Zealanders, and “there can be no doubt 
whatever that much of the early and con-, 
tinued success of L.R.D.G. was due to the 
spzed.and thoroughness with which the New 
Zealanders learned desert life and work.” 
There was a great deal to be learned even by 
these Dominion farmers “with a maturity 
and independence not found in Britishers of 
similar age, and with that inherent superiority 
which in most of a man's qualities the 
countryman will always have over the towns¬ 
man.” They had to master not only the 
technics of desert warfare but the art of 
keeping alive, of overcoming “the appalling 
difficulties of Nature—heat, thirst, cold, 
rain, fatigue.” 

I-Ieat was probably most trying of all. When 
a certain wind blows over the sand . . . 

You tlcn't merely (eel hot, you don't merely 
(eel tired, you (cel as i( every bit o( energy has 
le(t you, as il your brain was thrusting its way 
through the top o( your head and you want to 
lie doom in a stupor till the accursed sun has 
gone down. 

Scarcity of water, dust storms, a glare that 
“shrivels you to a cinder in summer and 
puts but little warmth into the \vinter winds,” 
were worse enemies than the Italians, worse 
even than the Nazis. In some places flics 
were “beyond belief,” though camp clean¬ 
liness could keep them down. “Scorpions 
and snakes added to the hazards of exist¬ 
ence.” Air attack was the one real danger 
from man. To take cover in the desert is 
impossible unless there are rocks or gullies 
into which a car can be wedged. But if the 
aircraft could be heard or seen while you 
were out on the flat, the thing to do was to 


stop. A motionless vehicle is very hard to 
spot from the air. Unfortunately, some 
cars were spotted by R.A.F. planes and 
mistaken for an enemy patrol. 

The first task the L.R.D.G. undertook was 
to watch what the Italians were doing in the 
interior of Libya. They were, as a rule, doing 
nothing. The Italians had no nflaps of 
their own territory—at any rate, none 
which were of any use to them, or to us when 
we captured them. They were purely im¬ 
aginary. “The mountains were all high, as 
became the dignity of Fascist haly. Making 
our way anxiously towards an obviously 
impassable range of hills, we would find we 


High Adventure 
in the Desert War 


had driven over it without feeling the bump.” 
One outstanding example of this was a map 
supposed to represent a place called Jalo. 
The map-maker, an officer of the Survey 
Department, was, says the author sarcasti¬ 
cally, “a realist I am sure. Jalo, he felt, 
was a one-eyed hole, of which no map was 
really needed. The sand was soft and the 
day was hot, so why worry ? He put his 
feet up on the mess table, shouted for another 
drink, and drew his map.” Its inaccuracies 
were so absurd that it might have been 
thought to be a ruse to mislead our forces, 
but “ it seems hardly likely the Italians were 
thinking of that as long ago as 1931 ! ” 

'T'he author shows nothing but contempt for 
Mussolini's troops. They tried to win 
the war by using catchwords, slogans, hot¬ 
air phrases. Everywhere on forts, barracks, 
houses were such words as “Believe, obey, 
fight I” i . . “The Duce is always right" 
. . . “With the Duce we shall conquer.” 
But few of them put up much of a fight even 
when there were 500,000 of them a^inst 
about 10,000 of us. Their officers simply 
did noL know what to do with them. 

Very different were the French—“these 
outlaws from France, the officers of the 
Senegalese Fusilier Regiment from Lake 
Chad; reckless, gay in spite of their 


misfortunes, and with one object in life—to 
get their teeth into the Bochc. ' 

Yet (or all their dash and courage one could 
not but notice some of the traits which must 
have helped to bring France to the Armistice in 
>940, a spirit of J* m'tnfouliumf about the dull 
thills like discipline, good Q-work, and the 
maintenance of vehicles, aircraft and equip¬ 
ment, which go so far to win modern battles. 

'T'he Q problem -that is, the problem of 
supplies for the L.R.D.G.—was handled 
by a New Zealander named Barrett, a forty- 
year-old lawyer in peacetime, with magnifi¬ 
cent ability. He had a very difficult task. 
Instead of sending twenty or thirty miles for 
whflt he needed, which was the usual distance 
for ordinary units, he had to send two or 
three hundr^. Where other'Quartermasters 
thought in days, he had to think in weeks or 
months. Yet he never failed the Desert 
Group. They got pretty nearly all they 
asked for, including shMpskin coats and 
sandals such as are worn on the Indian 
North-West Frontier. Wearing these on 
their feel, with month-old beards thick with 
sand .and a month's dirt, since the water 
ration allowed none for washing : with skin 
burned to the colour of coffee, and clad only 
in a pair of torn shorts, they “ looked like 
creatures from some other world.” 

Keeping the Group supplied with petrol 
was one bad headache in itself. “ The loss 
by leakage was very high. Enough petrol 
must have been wasted in the Western Desert 
to run all the buses in London for months or 
years.” Why was this? Because “the 
Army had unfortunately equipped itself in 
peaceiirrte only for a war in England where 
petrol-pumps abound.” The Germans used 
a strong, unleaking tin container with a good 
pouring lip, which was soon copied, but in the 
copying the pouring lip was forgotten or 
deliberately left out. So the German con¬ 
tainer was still the best. 

That the Group did most useful work 
admits of no doubt. Commanders-in-Chief 
have thanked them profusely. Did (hey also 
get more fun out of life than men belonging 
to more ordinary units ? Summing up, 
Major Kennedy Shaw puts on the credit $i^ 
that they had the best food in the Middle East, 
their work was always interesting and often 
exciting, they were almost completely free 
from drills, guards and fatigues, and endured 
a minimum of being “mucked about.” 
Against (hat was the strain of operating almost 
continually behind the enemy's lines, never 
returning to base for a long refit and rest, 
and suffering as a result from weariness, 
desert sores, and occasional irritation. It is 
clear that in'spite of these heavy debit items 
a favourable balance was struck. 



NSW ZEALAND PATHOL of tho fomowt Long Rang* Dcaart Croup, tho story of wKosa oxploits 
In tho Wastorn Dotort batwoon IMO and 1943 la ravaalad in tha iMOk raviawad in this paga. 
Staffad by pickad troopa, all axporta in gparilla tactics, thasa motorixad columns parformad 

magnlAcont daads. From a iMtring by Captain PtUr Mclntyrt Zealand Opicial artist) r/f'rojufid by 
courti-sy of Hu New Zealand Goiarnment. PAGE 1 9 





All Reichsbank’s Bullion Seized in Salt Mine 






CEKMANY'S ENTIRE COLD RESERVE, mllllotn of poundt In otli«r currnnciM, mnd pricclm art trMiurnt, war* taixad by Can. Patton’t U.S. 3rd 
Aritiy. in m Mit mine 700 vardt deep at Herkcrt, 30 milet aowth of MMlhauten* it was disclosed on April t, lf4S. An illuminated sign announced ** Heil 
Hitler!** (I). A U.$. omeer inspected valuable paintings (2) which had not even been crated ; while a Keichsbank official^ left in charge. Mlped 
troops to count the sacks of gold (3) which had been so craftily and carefully hidden away. PAGE 20 l^k-yot, Sp^r! 6’ Gtnsral, Aisoitatti Prea 








How the Airborne Men of Arnhem Were Avenged 
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THI FAMOUS BAIOOe at 
Arnham (M, whkh cha BritUh 
IfC Airborn4 DWIvlan fought to 
valiantly to held in Saptambar 
1944, fall to our 2nd Army whan 
Cha Natharland* town was 
claarad on April IS, 1945, after 
the brldga had baan blown up by 
the Naais. Against this final 
assault Arnham was defended 
with cha utmost ferocity ; 
before our man reached the 
centra It had baan sat ablaac by 
the Nazis in retreat. 
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Armed with Stan guns, and 
against the background of a 
burning hotel (2). our troops 
had a cough task winkling>out 
snipers l^ft to infest the smoul' 
daring ruins. Near the bridge, a 
Netherlands policeman laid 
flowers on the grave (2) of a 
British parachotist, killed In the 
Saptambar fighting, whose steal 
helmet crowns the simple 
wooden cross on which Is In* 
scribed In Gerntan, ** An Un* 
known English Soldier.** In 
reediness for the onslaught our 
troops embarked on landing 
craft (4) before sailing up Che 
Bhlne. (See also pages }M*}79, 

voi. a.) 
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East Africa— Its Warriors 












MOBILE PROPAGANDA UNIT of East Africa Command bocamo bossad In a rain*awollan 
rivar and had to ba haulad ashora by man and oxan (I). This unit cravallad nearly 40,000 
milai In yaart, taaching more than 7SO.OOO paopla how to help tha war effort. It contiata 
of 24 African Atkarta lad by two white offlcara and two N.C.O.a. A corporal of tha King'a 
African Riflaa damonatrataa (1) tha uaaa, for war purpotaa, of tha water buffalo ; contraat 
between old and new East African warrlora wat emphaaixed by the tCrikIng figurea of a 
Nyaaaland NgonI in trIbiJ dreaa ()). and a Somali operating a )>in. mortar (4). Aakarii of the 
llth E. African Divialon diatinguiahed thamaalvaa at Kalamyo and Kalewa, on the Burma 
fronc See alao page 4lf» VoL 7. Vhotos, Uriiiih O^dtd 
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8th Army Men and Mules in Mountain Warfare 



FIGHTING IN THf HffIGHTS OF NORTHERN ITALY, treopf pf th« tth Army w«r« appclally trainpd la mountpln warfare. Whll« pack-mul«t 
"•••• above bainf loaded with eupellee for forward poeltiont carriod food and ammunition, each man of thie battalion bore a pack of IM lb. in 
aMition to a Rren gun weighing IS lb.—haH the lead carried by a mule. Rologna, openlng'the way to the central plaint, fell on April 21, IF45, to tho 
fth and tth Armiec. who three dart later forced a crottine of the River Po. Sec alto etory in p. 4M, Vol. t. PAGE 23 Photo, onti-^h OBcmZ 






From Arakan to Arnhem Their Valour Won V.C.S 




CpI. J. W. HARPER 

In Holland on Soptembar 29, 1944. laadlng 
tho atMulC by'his platoon ol tho Hallanv 
•hlra Battalion of tha Yorh and Lancastar 
Rag I mant against a strong anamy post and 
defying haavy spandau and mortar Rra. 
Corporal Harpar was mortally woundad. 
But tha position was taken. 


t CpI. H. E. HARDEN 
Against almost hopeless odds, tids N.C.O. 
of tha R.A.H.C. three times led a stretcher 
party to tha rescue of Royal Marine Com* 
mandos wounded in action in north-west 
Europe on January 2), I94S. and brought 
them In. He was fatally woundad. 



Sqd.-Ldr. R. A. M. PALMER. D.F.C. 
Bomber-pilot hero of over 100 dangerous 
missions, Squadron-Leader Palmer was miss¬ 
ing after a haaardous daylight operation over 
Cologne in December I9M, when he led his 
formation to raid the marshalling yards. 
Utterly ignoring risk, he pressed home tho 
attack, his plane ablase. 



Capt. L. E. QUERIPEL 
On the road to Arnhem^ Capt. Queripef 
of the 1st Airborne Division was last seen on 
September 19, 1944, covering the withdrawal 
of his man. Although badly wounded, he 
insisted on remaining behind, armed with 
only his pistol and a few grenades. 



Fusilier DENNIS DONNINI 
This 19-yaar-oid private of the Royal Scots 
Fusiliers, though wounded In an assault on enemy 
positions between the Rivers Roar and Maas on 
January It. I94S, with superb self-sacrifice drew 
the enemy fire from his comrades to himself. He 
died from wounds. 


e Sepoy BHANDARI RAM 
In Che Arakan on November 22, 1944, 
this young Sepoy of the lOth Baluch 
Regt., though severely wounded by 
bullets and grenade splinters, crawled to 
within five yards of a Japanese position, 
killing Che occupants with a grenade 
and securing the enemy outpost. 



Flight-Sergeant G. THOMPSON 
Trapped in a blazing Lancaster, In which 
he was the wireless operator, during 
the raid on Che Dortn^nd-Ems Canal 
on January I, I94S, he rescued two of 
his companions overcome with fumes 
and flames, later dying from his injuries. 


Lieut. J. H. GRAYBURN 
Ordered to seiie and hold the Rhine bridge at 
Arnhem on September It, 1944, Lieut. Grayburn 
of Che Parachute Regiment, though badly 
wounded, for three days led Ms men ** with 
supreme gallantry and determination.** He 
was kilted directing a withdrawal. 
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Photoi, British OAciai, Citbsrt Daily Mirror^ O.P.V., Topical Press 




I T-wrT A TT^T^T^ I c w. were sull sirolUng through the town. Cap- 

Ay/ A I T T I 7 T~J |—I Eye Witness tain Fried said : “We have not had time yet 

W 1 IllJiIVl-U* Stories of the Wae to .get them out of their uniforms. They will 

........ Ju^t have to hope for the best. 

The Nazi police chief kept doffing his 

The Germans Cringed to Us in Captured Hanover 

"* fi iSoTpra&SS, 

infAntrymen. and the Americans lost fewer titan ten men in taking it. which announced that the Americans had 

James Wellard’s story is given by arrangement with The Daily Express. **COmc as conquerors." The police chief 


Eye Witness 

Stories of the War 


He went off with his load of proclamations, 
which announced that the Americans had 
“come as conquerors.” The police chief 
told us that 60 per cent of Hanover had been 
destroyed by bombing. All of us agreed this 
was an under-estimate. 


■yy Te drove into Hanover along the 80 ft. Sniping, except for stray shots outside the destroyed by bombing. All of us agreed this 
Y\' wide Reichsautobahn, which sweeps city, was negligible. We drove all over was an under-estimate. 

' ’ across the rolling countryside in two Hanover without difficulty, welcomed with 
double lane tral^ highways separated by a cheers and gifts from slave workers, who had 'T'hf. food situation was said to be very bad 
wide strip of.grass. The Germans had only practically taken over the city. Outside the —only enough for three days. Hlectricity 
blown one bridge on the road, but snipers Rathaus, where the Allied Military Govern- was still on, so was water. There was one 
were still in the woods on cither side. This ment had just moved in, I met two British large military hospital with thousands of 


were still in the woods on cither side. This ment had just moved in, I met two British 
was all the resistance we met going into this Tommies standing guard, on the orders 6f 
great city. Captain Fried. The Tommies escaped yes- 

We travelled at /O miles an hour until we terday frorri a British prisoners camp along 
came to the city limits. Here vast multi- ‘h® road. One Mid, My greatest moment 
tudes of slave workers were pouring out of when Optain Fri^ told me to guard a 


ment had just moved in, I met two British large military hospital with thouMnds of 
Tommies standing guard, on the orders Of wounded, including Americans and British. 
Captain Fried. The Tommies escaped yes- Hanover's entire police force of 800 had been 
terday from a British prisoners’ camp along told by the Nazis to stay behind. They were 
the road. One Mid, “My greatest moment almost crawling on their stomachs before 


the factories to welcome us. They had 
already acquired hundreds of bicycles and 
were starting down the rorfd westwards. 
Some were riding in German cars until they 
ran out of petrol. Hundreds were swarming 
over the smashed marshalling yards looting 
the railway trucks of leather and canned 
foods. 

They had raised the flags of Russia, Bel¬ 
gium and France in their concentration 
camps. In the heart of the city along the 
miles of streets I mw not one undamaged 
house, except for the great Rathaus (Town 
Hall). There are 60 deep shelters in iIk city 
ind most of the remaining 250,000 civilians 
were still in them, not yet daring to come out. 
The American military governor, a young 
lewish captain. Herbert Fried, of Chicago, 
told'me that there is a minor epidemic of 
diphtheria and smallpox in the city 

r^RiviNG do'wn one of Hanover’s wide, 
^ rubble-lined streets I mw a company 
of 60 Germans marching west without a 
guard. In a public square IS high-ranking 
officers lay on the grass, guarded by an 
American soldier. Other U.S. infantrymen 


German major who had just been brought in 
from a cellar ! ” 

Inside the palatial town hall, where Ober- 
burgcrmcister Bouenner worked, I saw a 
number of cringing Germans waiting outside 
Captain Fried’s door. Most of them were 
in the smart green uniform of the German 
security police. They Mid they had come for 
orders and wished to work with the Americans. 
Captain Fried sent them out with their arms 
full of proclamations to slick up on walls. 

The chief of the Nazi ^licc still wore a 
Wehrmacht field cap, which, together with 
his Nazified uniform, looked to me like the 
wrong kind of garb to be wandering round 
Hanover in, as infantrymen with rifles cocked 


Captain Fried and his three assistants. 

It appears that the Nazis arc now aban¬ 
doning even their high officials in their 
eagerness to get away, and in Hanover we 
have captured the entire administration and 
practically every piece of civilian and military 
machinery. So the city is full of Nazis. 

The 300 British prisoners of war wc found 
were in the notorious death march from 
Poland. They were all Mfc, though two 
days ago four men died of dysentery, and 
were left by the Germans unburied. Two 
prisoners told me their treatment during the 
last rnonihs had been “terrible and in- 
,human.” Men were dying from dysentery 
and were given no adequate food or medical 
attention. These two were like skeletons. 


/ Saw World’s Biggest Armament Plant in Rums 


Kruppi was the ino.st impartant part o( Eisen, the biggest city of the 
industrial Ruhr. It was knocked completely out of the war, when Ronald 
Kiraz, News Chronicle correspondent, v.sited the great works—a serieo 
of husks—and wrote this story on April ii. See also illus. pages li ty. 


guard. In a public square 15 high-ranking AArE walked, in the glorious sunshine 
officers lay on the grass, guarded by an YY of a clear spring day, through the 
American soldier. Other U.S. infantrymen almost indescribable destruction to 

were looking for Gcnetal Lohring, who was which this vast factory had been reduced by 


reported to be hiding in a cellar. 


bombing. Driving into the Ruhr, where the 


horizon is striped with tall chimneys, no 
longer smoking, you sniffed the wind, 
already heavy with the smell of gasvzorks, 
mines and burnt-out buildings and dead things. 
But on the green strips of earth amid the 



AT HANOVER THE NAZIS CAMOUFLAGED A LARGE LAKE. th« MachsM, by covarinf It with Eoatinz woodan ilatt itrunf cloialy tofathar la 
raaambla lalld aarth, and dattlng thia faundatian with imitatlan traaa. Tha inganiaua, if labarlaui, ruaa fallad, hawavar, ta dacaiva tha haan aya« of 
R.A.F. aircrawa, and part of It wat blown up. Hanovar fall to troopa of tha U.S. 9th Army, who rode into it on captured anamy half-trackad vahiclaa. 
Saa atory above, and illua. aaia 4; alao oaca 4S4, Vol. E. f.^CE 25 Photo, Hrtltkk Ofhettl 






INSIDE CAPTURED KRUPPS. All««d offtcvr* 
Qfi m tour of inspection psssed under a foot* 
bridge bearing a painted Nasi slogan— 
•'Victory is Ours.** ^I*koto, ifntt»h (i/fttujl 

factory wastes fruit trees blossomed in defiant 
beauty, aAd there were larks singing like ma 1 
overhead. The roads were lined with 
CJcrman people returning to their hontit, 
wheeling or carrying their possessions, aid 
with groups of released slave workers heading 
for their homes in many lands. 

Essen itself was not easy to get at until 
you found the way, for many streets we e 
blocked by railway bridges that had falijn 
into them and often the road bridges hnd 
fallen into the canals. This kind of German 
demolition has been on the grand scaie. 
But we nosed a way through it at last, and 
drove under the trailing electric wires a id 
past a covey of shattered trams into the 
wreckage of Essen. B(>.sen is another story 
of a German city blasted and burned almoa 
out of existence. 

It was Krupps we had come to sec. so we 
drove on through the rubble-blocked streets, 
where white flags hung from the windows. 
If we were not sure of the route there was 
always a German eager to direct us. How 
these people respwt conquerors ! When you 
reach the sprawling Krupp plant there is a 
sort of ornamental entrance at one side, 
something like the Admiralty Arch, in London, 
only in brick. 

At the top of some steps there arc the 
remains of a plinth on which stood a bronze 
Herr Alfred Krupp, 1KI2-I887. Alfred now 
lies flat on his back at the bottom of a large 
bomb crater beside the granite plinth. It is a 
line monument in reverse (see illus. p. 15). 
After a visit to Alfred you come to the work¬ 
shops. It is useless to go on attempting to 
describe endless destruction. Every one of 
the shops is wrecked. 

The walls .have fallen and everywhere steel 
girders, roofing, chimneys and machinery lie 
in tangled masses. You can sec where re¬ 
pairs have been made and this reconstruction 
has in turn been wrecked. In places in¬ 
tricate machinery has been oiled, but most 


— / IVas There ! 

of it is broken, derelict and rusty. Huge 
masses of machinery for shaping steel in one 
way or another rear out of the wreckage. 

Here and there a great glin barrel 60 feet 
in length stands rusting on its trestles. The 
picture of one shop is the story of them all. 
and there are one hundred of them. In 
the administration block, where all the offices 
arc blast-wrecked, we found some of the 
company offlcials. We soon found that they 
remembered the dates of oiir bomb raids 
very, very well indeed. 

One of the reasons for R.A.F. Bomber 
Command developing the system of. sky 
marking and ground marking targets which 
could not be seen by the bomber crews was 
to get at Krupps. The plant had been 
bombed from March 1942, but it was not 
uitil the night of March S-6, 1943, that the 
b ttle of the Ruhr really began. Krupps 
u Keials tell the rest of the story. Full-scale 
p oduction ceased from March 5, 1943. 

From then on repair work enabled pro¬ 
duction to be maintained at a varying level, 
but after October of 1944 only small-scale 
production was achieved in small parts of 
the works. Krupps were reduced to making 
pirts and doing repairs. The 5,000-ton 


daylight raid by Bomber Command on March 
II last knocked out Krupps entirely except 
for some coal mining. 

We found today that the gate-keepers were 
still guarding their gates and doors, if they 
were lucky to have a door or a gate lefl. 
The manager of the labour office who showed 
me some of the shops solemnly presented 
his pass, and the guardian solem.nly examined 
it. Wc passed a group of grinning Russians. 

'1''Hr manager gave them a glance which 
displayed unrest, and said the Russians 
were becoming dangerous. They had. he 
said, got hold of guns. Last night he had 
1.000 bottles of wine. Now—with such 
a shrug-he had none. He was visibly hurt 
when I asked him whether he was aware 
pvhat the Germans had done to the Russians, 
and that these Russians had been brought 
into Germany by the Germans. 

Me thought that the military should deal 
with them. At tlie end.of our tour of defeat 
and destruction this manager faced us, stared 
hard through his thick glasses; and said, 
“ You comprehend. I do all you want 
of me, but there is no peace between us. I 
shall do my duty to the end.” 


How I Helped to Clear Messina*s Depth Charges 

Disinclined to kill, a mutig physics master volunteered for bomb disposal 
work. Since then, as Lieut. Jolin Bridge, R.N.V.R.. he has achieved fame 
as the only holder of the George Cross and George Medal with Bar. His 
story is reproduced by ccurteoy of the London Evening News. 


I WOULD certainly kill a German today and 
I would kill him with a great deal of 
satisfaction. It was my experience during 
the Plymouth blit/, that completely altered my 
views. I was the second person to attempt 
to clear Messina Harbour of depth charges. 
The first was killed in the attempt. 

I started my investigations of the depth 
charges on Wednesday, August 25, 1943. 
The point about these depth charges was that 
they contained a mechanism not previously 
encountered. Having located them success¬ 
fully I sent for a diving suit, which arrived 
on Sunday night. I started diving early on 
Monday morning, cleared all ih: depth 
charges and succeeded in recovering two of 
them with their new mechanism intact by 11 
o'clock on Thursday morning. 

I learned my diving in South Africa. My 
longest spell was one of 20 hours. 1 did not 
suffer any particular discomfort. You see, 
when I am working on an important job 
I always feel 100 per cent fit and never get 
tired. I leave that to afterwards. 

There wasn’t very much shelling at the 
time. In fact, it never became necessary 
to suspend diving operations because of enemy 
shell-fire. 1 was the only man diving, but I 
had an assistant and a number of men 
forking above water. Two of them got 
George Medals. One was Acting Petty 
Olficer Woods, of London : the other. Able 
Seaman Thomas Peters, of Liverpool. 

As the result of clearing Messina Harbour 
wc were able to work the ferry to the 
Italian beaches, which meant that three 
landing-ship tanks were got across safely. 
In view of the circumstances it was one of my 
most difficult jobs, bpt I don't regard it as 
the most dangerous. That was during the 
Plymouth blitz, when 1 spent two hours on a 
time-bomb that was ticking away all the 
time. 

// H’fl.r Lieutenant Bridge—so far referred 
to only as “a British Naval lieutenant ”— 
whose courage prevented the Cermans at 
Nijmegen from carrying out one of the most 
daring acts of the war. This was the German 
attempt on the night of September 28, 1944, to 
destroy the bridges spanning the River Waal 
and so cut communication between the British 
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Lieut. JOHN BNIOCE, R.N.V.R., of Warring- 
ton, Lancs, whet* ceuragoout d««ds hav* won 
him cho uniquo distinction of boing the only 
rocipiont of tho Coorgo Cross and Caorge 
Modal with Bar. Somo of his exploits are 
recorded above. J’hoto, Daily ^firror 

Iroitpi fighting north of the river and the 
supply areas south of it. Two twin-torpedoes 
of Hooting high-explosive charges, equipped 
with time fuses, were sent against the road 
bridge. Lieutenant Bridge stripped to his 
underpants and dived in after the first charge 
had exploded. He explored the piers sup¬ 
porting the bridge until he found the second 
charge, which U'<i.v hauled out and rendered 
harmless a few seconds before it was timed to 
explode. And so the bridge was saved. 

It was the first time this type of sabotage 
had been used. My main difficulty was to 
find where the charge was located. 





—------ j Was There ! 

We Are the Royal Navy's Pioneer Rocketeers 

Th«t >1 the tinofftcial title conferred upon Lieijt.-Cmdr. C. W. T. BiarJcman, 
R.N.V.R., and Lieut. C. L. P. Moore, R.N.V.R., both .associated with tlie 
Navy's rocket craft from the first experimental stage. Lieut.-Cmdr. Black¬ 
man, who took part in the invasion of Sicily, when these craft first went 
into action, tells bis story, followed by Lieut. Moore. 


W E were all a little nervous as to how 
the craft were going to behave in 
actual battle. With thousands of 
our invasion troops already approaching 
the beaches as we went in to saturate with 
high explosive enemy territory only a few 
hundred yards ahead of them, we knew there 
was not the slightest margin for error. We 
were the happiest men in the Navy after the 
success of the Sicilian operations, and we 
went on with a new-found confidence to 
repeat the success at Reggio, Salerno, Anzio 
and the South of France. 

Not only the enemy were surprised by the 
new weapon. One naval captain taking part 
in the Sicilian invasion was overheard to 
remark “Thank goodness they're here, but 
what are they After their first perform¬ 
ance the rocket craft were a source of 
inspiration to the troop's in subsequent 
landings. It became a much safer proposi¬ 
tion for them to put foot on enemy soil 
after they had seen enemy defences blown 
to pieces by the rocket salvos. 

A BAFiTRY of 80-millimetre cannon, cen- 
ccaled in a wopd, was giving our troops 
a great deal of trouble. We brought the 
rocket craft into position and poured our 
salvos into the trees. The effect was 
immediate. All oppiosition ceased and what 
few of the enemy survived could be seen 
scurrying like scared rabbits out of the wood. 
When a rocket craft goes into action all the 
ship’s company, with the exception of the 
commanding officer who controls the firing 


mechanism from a protected position on the 
bridge, go below decks. 

As the salvos are fired there is a deafening 
roar like that of an express train and ,t 
blinding sheet of red flame envelops the steel 
deck. Sometimes it is not possible to sec 
the rockets reach their target because of the 
overhanging cloak of smoke and the choking 
cordite fumes. The decks would get red-hot 
from the back-fire but for the automatic 
water spray. After a succession of salvos 
the decks are steaming—with boiling water I 

Interrsiing episodes in the early development 
of rocket craft were recalled by l.ieut. Moore, niio. 
as gunnery officer, has been concerned with the 
study and development of the rocket-firing appar¬ 
atus both in experiments and actual battle : 

We had no known gunnery rules to guide 
us in the behaviour of the new weapon. 
During the tests everybody was clad in 
asbestos suits. Now only one man remains 
above deck controlling the fire from the 
protection of something whit^h looks like a 
telephone kiosk. We had a few casualties 
in those early days - one of them an Army 
colonel collaborating with the Royal Navy. 
Although he was .sheltering behind the 
flash screen, the back-flash found him and 
whipped oft' his luxuriant moustache. All 
he suffered was a loss of dignity ! 

The first six rocket craft to go into battle made 
their own way for J,0(K) miles from England to 
the scene of Operations. One of the must anxious 
times for the ship's companies was not in battle 
at all. 


They had to load up with rockets at a 
North African base. The heat was terrific 
and the rockets became so hot that the men 
had to handle them wearing gloves. The 
rockets were already fused ready for firing, 
but they were safe to handle so long as the 
temperature kept below 130 degrees. When 
the thermometer rose to 127 degrees a strange 
silence fell over the loading party, but they 
went on working as though no danger 
threatened. Fortunately, the thermometer 
did not rise further and the job.in due 
course was completed. 

For the practice shoot preceding the 
Sicilian invasion a small island in the Medi¬ 
terranean was cho.scn as target. The only 
difficulty was presented by the sole occupants, 
an aged man and his wife who had never left 
the island and refused to do so when re¬ 
quested by the Navy! Compromise was 
reached when the couple transferred them¬ 
selves and their po.sscssions to the other side 
of the island~and stayed there until the 
completion of the shoot. 

As to the rocket crafts’ part in the D-Day 
assault on the Normandy beaches, in the 
space of three or four minutes one flptilla 
tired such an immense number of rockets 
that practically all enemy resistance was 
wiped out on that particular sector. And 
we ran in so close to the shore during the 
assault on Walchercn that the six-in. guns 
of an enemy battery, although at maximum 
depression, were unable to hit us. But after 
firing our rockets we had to run the gauntlet. 

We crammed on so much speed in-making 
our getaway that the exhaust heat in some 
of the craR burned holes in the funnels. 
Only one craft, which struck a mine, was lost, 
but some of the others were so peppered witn 
shot that they looked more like colanders. 


APPIL It. Wedneiday 2.0e»th da/ 

Wmtmrn Pront.—9th Armv rMched 
ih« Elbs n<«r Mad^rburg and cnccrad 
Brunswick. Coburg * capcurad by 3rd 
Army. 7ch Army aniorod Schwoinfurt. 
Caoadiam capturod Oooncer and made 
aeaault eroasing of litsel. 

Air.->-Anied bombers attacked rail 
targect, airfields and oil storage depots in 
southern Germany. 

Ruaaien Front.—In Vienna, Soviet 
troops forced the Danube canal.^ 

Italy.—Ith Army troops broke out from 
Senlo bridge-head and reached River 
Santerno. 

Gofiorat.—Von Papen. former German 
Chancellor, captured in Ruhr pocket. 

APRIL 12, Thursday* 2.0d9th doy 

Woetorn Front.—9th Army crossed 
tike Elbe, S.E. of Magdeburg. Weimar and 
Neustadt occupied by 3rd Army; trfurt 
cleared. Troops of 2nd Army captured 
Celle. 7th Army took Heilbronn. 

Italy.—8th Army crossed Santerno 
River in strength. 

Japan.—Super-Fortresses bombed air¬ 
craft works at Tokyo and industrial 
targets at Koriyama. ' 

Goneral.—President Roosevelt died 
suddenly. 

APRIL 13, Friday 2.0i0th dey 

Westorn Front.—Jena captured by 
3rd Army. Duisburg by 9th. 

Air.—U.S. fighters destroyed 268 
German aircraft near Neumunstcr, 
R.A.F. bombed Kiel at night. 

Russian Front.—Vienna captured by 
Marshal Tolbukhin's forces. 

Japan.—Super-Fortresses made In- 
rendiary raid on Tokyo 

Far East.—Carrier-aircraft of British 
Pacific Fleet attacked airfields on Forntote. 

APRIL 14, Smturday 2.051st day 

Wostern Front.—Arnhem captured 
oy British troops. Canadians entered 
Groningen. Dortmund cleared. 3rd 
Army captured Bayreuth. 

Franco.—U.S. bombers made heavy 
knack on German positions in Gironde 
estuary. 

Air.—R.A.F. bombers heavily attacked 
Potsdam. 

APRIL IS, Sunday 2.0S2nd day 

Woatorn Front.—In Holland, Cana¬ 
dian units reached North Sea. U.S. 1st 
Army captured Leuna. 

France.—Land and sea attacks by 
French forces on Gironde pocket. 2nd 
Armoured Division entered Royan. 


OUR DIARY 


APRIL U. Monday 2.053rd day 

Wostern Front.—Groningen surrend¬ 
ered to Canidiars. 7ch Army entered 
Nuremberg. 

Air.—Lancasters bombed naval units 
^1 Swinemunde. sinking pockec-batclc- 
thip Luuow. 

Italy.—5th Army launched attack 
south of Bologna. 

Rurma.—Taungup. last Japanese coastal 
supply base in Arskin. captured. 

Japan.—Tokyo again attseksd by 
Super-Fortresses with incendiary bombs. 

APRIL 17, Tuttday 2,054th day 

Air.—Allied bombers attacked railway 
targets near Dresden. Nuremberg and 
Pilsen. and oil depot near Prague. Mos¬ 
quitoes made low-level attack ort Gestapo 
H.Q. at Odense, Denmark. 

Ruffian Front.-Sovisc troops cap¬ 
tured Austrian oil centre of Zistersdorf. 

Japan.—Six airfields on Kyushu 
bombed by Super-Fortresses. 

APRIL 18, Wadnasday 2.055th day 

Woatorn Front.—Canadian spear¬ 
heads reached Zuider Zee. U.S. 3rd 
Army crossed Ctech frontier. All Magde¬ 
burg west of Elbe feH to 9fh Army. Itt 
Arn^ entered Diisseldorf. 

Nothorlanda.—German breached dyke 
west of Zuider Zee, causing floods in 
North Holland. 

Air.—Nearly 1,000 R.A.F. bombers 
attacked Heligoland and airfield on Duno, 
and at night bombed railway yard at 
Komotau in Cxechoslovakia. 

•K ~-- '— =l''laxh 

1940 

April 13. Second battle of Narvik ; 
seven German destroyers sunk. 

April 15. Announced that British 
forces hod landed In Norway. 

. 1941 

April 13. Germans occupied Bel¬ 
grade, 

April 14. S/ege of Tobruk began. 

April 17. Yugoslavia capitulated. 

April 23. Greek Government 
moved from Athens to Crete. 


WAR 

Italy.—8ch Army captured Argents. 
Gonoral.—Spanish Goilt. prohibited 
landings of German aircraft. 

APRIL If, Thursday 2.0S6th day 

Woscorn Front.—Leipxig finally fell 
CO U S. tsc Army. Restscance endad In 
Halle. 

Air.—R.A.F. dropped 12,000-lb. bombs 
on Heligoland. 

Russian Front.—Soviet High Com¬ 
mand announced crossing of Ntlsse in 
Dresden direction, and setsing up of 
bridge-head on Oder west of Kustrin. 
PoliiTi troops captured Rochenburg. 

Japan.—Mustangs made first actsck on 
Atsugi air station, s.W. of Tokyo. 

APRIL 20. Friday 2,057ch day 

Westorn Front.—Alt organised re¬ 
sistance ended in Nuremberg. French 
lit Army reached Roccwcil. 

Air.—Flying Fortresses attacked rail¬ 
way yards in Berlin area. Liberators in 
Munich-Prague area. Ac night Mosquitoes 
made six raids on Berlin; soviet bombers 
also attacked the city. 

Italy.—Units of Sch Army entered Po 
Valley west of Bologna. 

APRIL 21, Saturday 2,0S$th day 

Wostorn Front.—3rd Army captured 
Asch, Cxechoslovakia. Troops of U.S. 1st 
Army entered Dessau. ^ 

Air.—Railway yards in Munich area* 
bombed by U.S. aircraft from Britain and 
Italy. 

•hnekss =■■= — ■ -if 

1942 

April 16. H.M. the King awarded 
the-George Cross to Malta. ^ 

April 16. U.S. bombers from air¬ 
craft carrier Hornet raided Tokyo. 
April 24. Exeter bombed in first 
of baedeker** reprisal,raids. 

1943 

April 12. Sousse, port on Tunisian 
coast, occupied by 9th Army. 

April 21. Cnfidaville and Tok- 
rouna, Tunisia, captured by Allies. 


Russian Front.—Zhukov's troops 
entered suburbs of Berlin. Koniev at¬ 
tacked N.E. of Dresden. ' 

Icaty.-^ologna captured by troops of 
Sch and Sch Armies. 

GonoraJ.—twenty-year pact of mutual 
assistance signed by U.S.S.R. and Polish 
(Lublin) Government. 

Rurnsa.— All oilfields in Allied hands 
except for minor wells, with capture of 
Yenangyaung. main centre of production ; 
two ocher centres. Chauk and Magwe, 
were cleared on April *18 and April 19 
rcapectively. 

APRIL 22, Sunday 2,059th day 

Wostorn Front;—3rd Army launched 
drive into Bavaria cowards Regensburg. 
7th Army captured Danube bridge at 
Diliingen. French occupied Stuttgart 
and Freiburg and advanced to Swiss 
frontier. 

Air.—R.A.F. Lancasters bombed 
Bremen. 

Russian Front.—Soviet High Com¬ 
mand annouqced capture of many Berlin 
suburbs,. including Wgistensee in the 
north-east, little more chan three miles 
from Uncer den Linden. 

Franco.—Gen. de GauUe visitod French 
troops who cleared Gironde pockets at 
Royan and Poince de Grave. 

Gofioral.—Mr. Molotov, Soviet Foreign 
Commissar, arrived m Washington on 
way to San Francisco Conference. 

APRIL 23, Monday 7.060th day 

Russian Front.-Zhukov's troops 
broke Into Berlin from east after, captur¬ 
ing Frankfort-on-Oder. Kornev's forces 
broke into Berlin from south alter taking 
Cottbus, and alsd reached the Elbe. 

Air.—Mosquitoes twice bombed Kiel 
and shipping at Travemunde. 

Japan.— Super-Fortresses attacked air¬ 
craft works at Tashikawa. west of Tokyo. 

Homo Front.—Lighting restrictions 
removed over most of Britain. 

Gonoral.—Cxoch Govt, called on army 
and civilians to rise. 

APRIL 24. Tuesday 7.061st day 

Weetorn Front.—British croc^ en¬ 
tered suburb ol Bremen. U.S. and 
French troops captured Ulm. 

Rutelan Front.—Troops of Zhukov's 
and Koniev'a commands linked up In 
southern suburbs of Berlin. 

Air.—R.A.F. bombers attacked rail 
centre of Bad Oldesloe, nr. Hamburg. 

Italy.—Ferrara occupied by Sch Army. 
Modena and Spexia by Sch. Allied troops 
across the Po. 





JET-PROPELLED HE 142, captured by U.S. 7th Army troopt at GiabaUndt. naar Frankfort-oi^Haln <claarad b^^arch If. IMS). Pawarad by j""***^ 
Jumo |at anginas, it mounU four caimon and carriat about 47S gallons of fual. SpMd is MClmat^ at SM ^ pTlS. 

Is usad for raconhaisianca and can also carry two 50f-lb. bombs. Trlcycla landing-gaar it fittad with front whaal wall forward. Photo, Asv>c^oUd I*rett 

y a TV T T TA Testimated that the LuflWatfe had only 3,000 

THE W AR IN THE AIR "i; w .n... 

.............. fields, the aircraft continued to give full 

tactical support to all the surface forces, in 
by Gipt. Norman Macmillan, M.C„ A.F.C. Germany, in Italy, and in France, where the 

O.S.A. 8th A.F. supported the French forces 

T he climacteric in the war occasioned movement by road was kept to a minimum attacking the Germans in the Gironde ar^ 
by the Allied advance deep into to escape detection by air reconnaissance. On April 14, 1,150 bombers dropped 3,500 
Germany from the West has brought tons of bombs there, and next day over 

>ew revelations and confirmed past theories, '^he capture of flying bombs and rcKket 1,300 Fortreaes and Liberators deluged the 
Knowledge denied to the German people is bombs and launching ramps aixl sites ; German positions with 460,000 gallons of a 

low known to the Allies from the indisputable the seizure of multiple rocket-firing batteries new Inflammable liquid contained in tanks 
evidence of materials accumulated in overrun on the French coast that were .intended to (each of which splashes its contents over 
Jumps and factories. bombard London with V3 120-lb. shells 60 square yards), plus 1,000 H.E. bombs 

, • , ■ .u- , , - carrying a 40-lb. explosive charge at the rate and 6,000 large incendiaries. These fire tanks 

Immense in value is this penetration of j. minute; the capture almost intact are the air equivalent of flame-throwers on 

Oerman war ^rets, ‘hrough . the Alhes Messerschmitt 262 jet-plane fighters (see the ground. 


T he climacteric in the war occasioned 
by the Allied advance deep into 
Germany from the West has brought 
new revelations and confirmed past theories. 
Knowledge denied to the German people is 
now known to the Allies from the indisputable 
evidence of materials accumulated in overrun 
dumps and factories. 

Immense in value is this penetration of 
German war secrets, for through it the Allies 
gain information, while their own secrets 
remain undiscovered by the enemy. In the 
post-war years the Allies will have available 
to them the pool of world knowledge of 
armaments, whereas the Germans will know 
only what they themselves learned, and that 
was not good enough to win the war. 

At the German town of Losa, troops of the 
U.S. 1st Army found a depot containing 
more than 50,000 filled 550-lb. gas bombs, 
with a large number of bomb cases waiting 
to be filled. (See illus. p. 3.) Some of these 
bombs were reported to be filled with cyano¬ 
gen chloride, reputed to be a nerve-paralysing 
gas. Others contained lung-injuring gas, 
phosgene, and tear gas. These bombs were 
brought to the Losa depot late in 1944. Faced 
with the complete’air superiority of the Allies, 
the enemy dared not employ his gas weapon 
E gainst the United Kingdom or Russia, for 
had he done so it must have resulted in the 
most terrible retaliation. It will be remem¬ 
bered that Mr. Churchill on more than one 
occasion has stated that if Germany used 
gas the R.A.F. was ready to make swift 
rejoinder. At Losa there was proof that 
Allied air power saved the world from the 
terror of aerial gas warfare, 

FUSELAGES Constructed in a Salt 
^ Mine 900 Feet Underground 

Second in importance is the proof of Ger¬ 
man underground factories. I remember 
before the war how sceptical many people, 
were that Germany had then constructed 
factories underground. But at Tarthun the 
U.S. 9th Army discovered a factory equipped 
to manufacture Heinkel 162 jet-planes at the 
rate of 500 to 700 a month. This aircraft was 
staled by the director of the factory to have 
a speed of about 60i0 m.p.h. an^ a flight 
duration of about an hour. The factory was 
9(X) feet underground in a salt mine. Here 
were built complete fusela^s. Lifts brought 
them to the surface at night, and railways 
took them 15 miles to another secret factory, 
at Bemberg, for the installation of wings and 
engine. Above the Tarthun factory were 
licaceful-looking farms ; the 2,000 factory 
workers were dispersed, and transport 


movement by road was kept to a minimum 
to escape detection by air reconnaissance. 

'T'he capture of flying bombs and rcKket 
^ bombs and launching ramps artd sites ; 
the seizure of multiple rocket-firing batteries 
on the French coast that were .intended to 
bombard London with V3 l20-lb. shells 
carrying a 40-lb. explosive charge at the rate 
of ten a minute ; the capture almost intact 
of Messerschmitt 262 jet-plane fighters (see 
illus. above); and the seizure of archives of 
immense value must combine to devalue the 
secrecy of the German war effort. 

There is now no doubt that the enormous 
effort expended by Germany to protect her¬ 
self within the “Fortress of Europe” was 
denied opportunity of achieving success by 
the pounding of the enemy factories from the 
air during the tremendously steepened Allied 
air offensive from the spring of 1943 onwards. 
This delayed the German programme, and so 
gave the Aides time to build up for the 
invasion of Europe before the Gdrman 
defensive plans were completed. The great 
deflection' of German man power into anti¬ 
aircraft defensive measures meant a further 
loss of man-hours in useful work to the 
German defence scheme. 

'T'he last two years of war in the air have 
been significant for the victory of Allied 
orthodox air war over the German new- 
weapon air war. It is probable that this 
victory came just in time ; in a few more 
years 'it might have been too late fOr the 
orthodox to challenge and defeat so decisively 
the new methods which have been evolved 
and which will affect future war—if the world 
does not abstain from this recurrent spectacle. 

By April 12 more than half the aerodromes 
used by the Luftwaffe were in Allied hands ; 
enemy aircraft had been evacuated during 
the preceding three weeks from west of 
Bremen to Sleswig-Holstcin and Bavaria. 
At this date it was considered that Germany 
could put 1,000 aircraft into the air on the 
Western Front in sorties of 150- 200 daily, if 
fuel were available. > But already a great 
programme of daylight assaults on enemy 
; aerodromes was in hand. On April 10, 
1 5,600 Allied sorties were flown ; 40 aircraft 
were lost (mostly due to flak), but 406 enemy 
[ aircraft were destroyed, 342 on the ground. 
( By April 17, the Luftwaffe had lost 3,900 
aircraft in 17 days ; 3 214 on the ground 
i (1,016 on the previous day); and 485 in the 
! air: Allied air losses were the same as the 
' German losses in combat—485. It was then 


■^IGHT Attack Plays Havoc with 
Shipping in the Kiel Canal 

On April 9, Bomber Command made a 
night attack on Kiel, using some ten-ton 
bombs. The Admiral Scheer, pocket battle¬ 
ship, had been found there two days before 
by recce-planes. Bomber Command sank 
her in their first attack. In addition. Bomber 
Command may have damaged the Hipper 
and Emden cruisers, and did damage the 
liner Osorio, which was listing heavily when 
later photographed. In the afternoon of 
April 16, a small force of Lancasters with 
12 , 000 -lb. bombs, sank the pocket battleship 
Liitzow at Swinemunde. A new rocket- 
propelled bomb, design-sponsored by the 
British Admiralty, was used for the first time 
by Flying Fortresses against E-boat pens at 
Ijmuiden. Hitting the target at 1,100 feet per 
second, this bomb can penetrate several layers 
of concrete before it explodes. 

I s the night of April 20, Berlin was bombed by 
a large force of Russian bombers. That 
day it was announced that British air-raid 
casualties from the beginning of the war 
totalled 146,760 killed and seriously injured. 
Almost daily Super-Fortresses bomb Japan. 
On April 16 it was announced that 27 square 
miles of Tokyo had been burnt out. One great 
raid from 11 p.m. on April 13 to 3 a.m. on 
April 14 was Tokyo’s greatest fire-bomb raid. 
The Japs counter-attacked the Super- 
Fortresscs with jet-planes, but 10 square 
miles of arsenal and factory were left as 
smoking rubble. More AllW attacks have 
been made along the China coast, the Philip¬ 
pines and Formosa. On April 19, American 
Mustangs from Iwojima swept over central 
Japan and destroyed 85 Jap aircraft on the 
ground, making a round trip of 1,500 miles. 
Over 20,000 Jap aeroplanes were destroyed 
from America’s entry into the war to March 
11, 1945, by U.S. Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps pilots and A.A. gunners. The 14th 
Army in Burma is now supplied by a British 
and U.S. air transport armada, which flies 
the equivalent of three trainloads daily to 
the front line. 



Rockets that Will Never be Fired at Britain 




EN ROUTE FOR HOLLAND 
thirteen wagons of V2s, atcacKo^ 
to a Crain at a waysida stationt 
warn sailed by Gan. Hodgas* U.ft. 
Ist Army near BromtkircHofi, bo- 
twaan wassal and Giassan, on 
April 7, I94S. It was the Arst time 
any of those rocket pre|actlloe 
had been captured intact. 

The top of one of the nine Vis found 
In the train (I) : this part of tho 
rocket was divided by wooden 
partitions Into four compart¬ 
ments (1), containing the radio 
direction-controlling device (4). 
a comprassad-air power unit and 
other Instruments. Dimanslone 
of the aluminiuns shell of the 
rocket were taken (]| and ware 
recorded as length 44 feat and 
diameter Si feat. The Brams- 
kirchan Vis were without the»r 
2tN#-4b. eKplosIve warheads. Fart 
of the train with its camouAage 
covers removed <l). 

British forces of the 21st Army 
Group cut the last diraet railway 
supplying the Dutch V2 coast whan 
they took Nardhom on April II. 

For, An4KtmUt /Vrii 
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Our Roving Camera Bids Raid Shelters Farewell 
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DRIViRS FOK OVERSEAS lin«d up for thoir 
flrat military maal. Mannod by voluntoor 
•ritith partQfinoi and undar tho autpicot of 
tho MinUtry of War Transport, boavy goods 
vohIciM aro bolng tont to lilMratod aroaa 
in north'WOtt Europo. 

DEMOLISHING AIR RAID SHELTERS in 
London, this )-ton slodgo (loft) swung from 
an oxcavator oporatod by Royal Enginoors 
is dropped ropoatodly on tho concroto roof 
from a height of ten feet, then swung against 
the walls. Two R.E.S do in under an hour a 
task which would occupy five men working 
with pneumatic drills a whole week. 
I'kft‘ 01 , BriHik Official, l*Un4t Newi. 
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NAVY WEEK CELEBRATION in London. 
April IS>2I, lf4S. in aid of the Lord Mayor’s 
National Fund for Seamen, included in Its 
many features a motor torpedo boat Tying 
alongside Westminster pier (right). Twenty 
metropolitan boroughs took part, the dis* 
play of naval gear, and equipment providing 
popular centres of attraction. 

OISFLACED PERSONS, malnlv French and 
Belgians rescued from Naxi horror»camps 
and numberine over I,#00, have been Sewn 
in Dakotas of R.A.F. Transport Comnsand to 
Brussels, and from there dispatched to their 
homes. A pilot (below) makes sure hIs 
passengers are comfortable before taklng^oR. 
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W HEN I read of historic German towns 
being badly battered my regret is 
tempered by the ruins which I sec 
daily in the once lovely old courts of the 
Temple and the shells of famous London 
churches, and although I do not subscribe 
to the old Jewish lex talionis, which exacted 
an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, 
I could easily have withstood the shock of 
learning that some of our ten-ton bombs 
had accidentally been dropped on Heidelberg 
—much as I enjoyed a slay there long ago. 
Thus I thought more about the Temple round 
the corner from my office than I did of Vienna 
when 1 read the other day that the historic 
buildings of the Austrian capital had suffered 
more damage than was at first announced. 
Vienna was never an outstandingly beautiful 
city, like Paris or Rome, but the small inner 
,\ty within the circle of that handsome 
boulevard, the Ringsirassc, had as much, 
history packed into the square mile as most 
Cities could hope for, even though some of 
the minor palaces of the imperial regime 
had been turned latterly into rather humdrum 
hotels. The opera house on the Ringstrasse 
has been reported gutted. It was one of the 
resorts of the Emperor Francis Joseph, who 
had a secret entrance into the royal box. 
After the last war it was run as a state enter¬ 
prise at moderate prices. They took over 
the entire cellar of the famous Imperial Tokay, 
the wine that Noel Coward made-such a 
song about in Bitter Sweet; and every night 
during the intervals stalwart republicans, 
Herr Schmidt and his frau, used to roll 
this golden wine of the Hapsburgs round 
their tongues in the lounge bar—also at 
moderate prices. But I expect Hitler’s thugs 
claimed all that was left. 

If I know the Viennese, they will not brood 
unduly over the loss of their opera house 
oi the reputed damage to the Schdnbrunn and 
S. Stephen's cathedral. Temperamentally 
they are not unlike Londoners. They have 
the same sense of humour in that they laugh 
at themselves, a thing your typical German 
was never able to do. Between the end of 
the last war and that day in 1938 when 
Hitler’s tanks first rumbled into the Ring- 
strasse, shabby old Vienna, a capital far too 
big for its country, like an enormous head 
with hardly any body, and buffeted by in¬ 
soluble political and economic troubles, had 
contrived to put up a brave enough imitation 
of her former sparkle. She danced and sang 
and made the whole world welcome. Pre¬ 
sumably that was just the trouble ! 

The other day I was looking at a repro¬ 
duction of Sir William Orpen's famous 
picture of the signing of the Versailles Treaty. 
It seemed a topical thing to do. Orpen 
painted a number of peace conference 
pictures. One that I recall with particular 
delight is'a less formal bit of portraiture 
showing Clemenceau in vigorous argument 
with Lloyd George, while Woodrow Wilson 
sits impassive and aloof. These arguments 
were a frequent occurrence. Before the 
present war the guides at Versailles used to 
point out a great gash on the conference 
table, made, 'they said, when Lloyd George 
flung down his pen in anger durirtg a d^ 
agreement. I have been told that the stor^ 
was altered for American visitors so that ft 
was Wilson who did the damage. For all 1 
know, it was actually the cleaners. 

Rut the picture of which I now write is the 
official one commissioned by the Govern¬ 
ment and shown at the Royal Academy in 
1920. It provoked criticism 'at the time, 
because the artist seemed to have been more 
impresse-' bv the beauty of the Hall of 
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Mirrors than by the little frock-coated 
history-makers, whom he relegated to the 
bottom of his canvas. What impressed me 
most in studying the picture was the fact that 
Lloyd George, who sits in the very centre 
of the group, was by several years the last 
survivor Of the twelve semi-heroic figures 
who sat at the historic table. One by one 
through the years they have all added their 



MR. HARRY S. TRUMAN, former Vico-Pro- 
cid*nt of ch« Unitod StatOf, tuccooded Franklin 
O. MoomvoU as Prosidont on ch« Uttor’s sudden 
dcatli on April 12, 1945. i^Aoto, t*tctorttd l*riss 

names to the obituary lists. Bonar Law, on 
Lloyd George’s immediate IcA, was the first 
to go. That was in 1923. Wilson died the 
following year. The others were Viscount 
Milner (1925), Henry White, of the U.S. 
delegation (1926), Robert Lansing (1928), 
Clemenceau (1929), Earl Balfour, and the 
U.S. General Bliss (1930), Colonel House 
(1938), G. N. Barnes, Prince Saionji, the 
Japanese delegate (1940), and Lloyd George 
(1945). The lesser groups standing behind 
the table have thinned out, but among those 
still flourishing are Signor Orlando, W. M. 
Hughes of Australia, and the present Lord 


Hankcy,. then secretary to the Cabinet. On 
the other hand, Louis Botha outlived the- 
Versailles conference by only a few weeks. 

D A.F. MiddIcEasL—one of H.M. Stationery 
* Office’s wholly admirable booklet war- 
histories—lies before me. Prepared for the 
Air Ministry by the M.O.I., it is described 
baldly as “ the official story of Air Operations, 
February, >942-January. 1943,” yet what 
glorious reading it makesi Indeed I am not 
sure that when the Gibbon of the future 
comes to write of the Decline and Fall of the 
Third Reich he won't take this 150 page 
booklet (costing onc-and-ninepcncc, by the 
way) as providing material for his most 
illuminating chapters. For it was in the 
Middle East—an area roughly one-third 
larger than the United Sf'itcs—that the tide 
of battle began to turn in our favour when 
Monty thwarted Rommel’s bold bid for 
Egypt and carried out, from El Alamcin to 
Tripoli, in three months to a day, the greatest 
single advance in history—1,400 miles in 
blinding sun and s.ind. As the anonymous 
author so rightly points out, the war in the 
Middle East was a struggle for airfields. So 
long as our main air force was based in Egypt 
wide stretches of the Mediterranean were 
beyond our fighter control. With our fighters 
based at Benina, near Benghazi, we cotild 
(and did) sail our shipping convoys success¬ 
fully and in reasonable safety to Malta. I 
wonder, by the way, how many of our 
amateur tacticians arc aware that the R.A.F. 
fighter-bomber and tank-buster were the 
direct outcome of this epic desert way when 
at one dark hour in 1942 all seemed lost ? 

A RECENT gossip paragraph told a story 
^ of Montgomery asking . Eisenhower 
why he pronounced ’’schedule” as 
“skcdule.” This can scarcely be true, for I 
suspect that Monty is scholar enough to 
know that the American version is the more 
consistent; The word is derived, though in 
a roundabout way, from the Greek skizo, 
meaning ” split.” Our pronunciation of it 
illustrates one of the many illogicalities of 
the English tongue ; for of three words 
derived from this same Greek root, schedule 
is pronounced as shedutef schism as sizziim, 
and schizophrenia as skitophrenia. The 
confusion probably arises from the familiar 
German sch, which is soft. This again 
differs from the Dutch, which is usually 
hard, as in Scheldt. I know that Dr. Percy 
Wholes, the well-known writer on music, 
feels justifiably aggrieved because so many 
people call him Sholcs. Justifiably, because 
Scholes, like Schofield, is a good old York¬ 
shire hame, which no one north of the Tfent 
would dream of mispronouncing. Indeed, 
there is a village of Scholcs, with a station on 
the L.N.E.R., between Leeds and Wetherby 


Another Splendid Volume For 
Your Bookshelf. 

The War fllustrated^YOLUME 8 

The publishers have issued ewe diHerent sry(«s of Binding Cases (Standard and 
Oe Luxe) in which the loose nunfbers of THE WAR ILLUSTRATED can be 
bound into volume form. No. 205 completed Volume Eight, and it is advisable 
CO bind the loose numbers as each volume is completed. 

STANDARD RINDING CASE is made of stout boards covered with durable 
Dark Red Clotli with side and spioe bearing appropriate designs in two inks 
and blind blocking and costs 2.4 each. 

OE LUXE MNOING CASE is made of dark b^ue half leather with blue 
cloth sides also blue leather corners and the spine blocked in gilt and blind, and 
costs 4.6 each. 

The obove prices do not include binding chorget. 

These cases can be obtained through your newsagent or bookstall as the 
prices mentioned above. If ordered direct from THE WAR ILLUSTRATED 
Binding Dept., Bear Alley, Farringdon Street. London, E.C.4, 7d. extra (or 
posuge must be enclosed. 

The Publishers' Special BINDiNG OFFER 

The Publishen will undertake so bind the loose numbers of THE WAR 
ILLUSTRATED into volumes, at a special inclusive charge of 4'4 per volume 
for the Standard Binding or for the De Luxe Binding. It/* per volume. These 
charges include the cost of binding case, packing and return carriage. It is 
important, however, chat the details given in the announcement in No. 205. 
of THE VVAR illustrated be strictly complied with. 

Jktpr$er» m« elienttlaboor awpiyonig toiU.Hritaiu ami K.lielami. Benders/nJCiVric/lf 



Tiffe page end complete 
index (comprising 16 poges), 
together with FREE Repro* 
ductien of the portrait (fn 
NATURAL COLOURS) * of 
General OWtCHTt). EiSEN^ 
HOWER, as Frontispiece to 
the VoluMt, are given with 
eoch binding cose, 
be Ijnhfr^nroaa iwpori dnf/rt. 
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DARKENING THE REICH SKIES. THE ALLIED AIR ARMADA, watched brMthlMsIy by BrU4»h tmo^, wmnpt acroM tha Rhina during all-out 
oparationt on March 24, lt4S. Our complata aJr tupramacjf. wMch anablad tha gli^r and parachuta troop landing* to ba earriod out, U shown by tha 
fact that In tha first tixtaan days of April at ntany at 3.442 anamy pianos wara dastroyod. tha racord ttngla day's kill baing t7f, on April 14, all for 
tha lots of 52 Alliad aircraft. Saa alto illut, pagas 774-77. 7t4, Vol. t. Photo, pland Nfw$ 
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